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by Shelby Stanton 


U.S. ARMY UNIFORMS OF THE KOREAN 
WAR follows U.S. ARMY UNIFORMS OF 
THE VIETNAM WAR and U.S. ARMY UNI- 
FORMS OF WORLD WAR II as the third vol- 
ume in Shelby Stanton's highly acclaimed series 
on U.S. Army uniforms. With detailed photo- 
graphs and information based on exhaustive re- 
search, Stanton's U.S. ARMY UNIFORMS OF 
THE KOREAN WAR describes all aspects of 
the clothing worn by U.S. forces in Korea. 

The climate of Korea is known for its dras- 
tic temperature changes and inclement weather, 
and the U.S. Army was not prepared at the start 
of the war to meet the clothing needs of its sol- 
diers. World War II-era attire just wasn't ade- 
quate to protect men and women exposed to the 
arctic winds from Siberia. Frostbite was ramp- 
ant, especially during the first winter (1950-51). 
Soldiers also endured dust storms in spring, 
high humidity and overwhelming heat in sum- 
mer, and relentless typhoons in summer and fall. 

Not only was most clothing that was left 
over from World War II unsuited for Korean 
winters, but inefficient distribution hindered the 
filling of quartermaster requisitions, resulting in 
extensive shortages of winter clothing for the 
front line. Troops were eventually prioritized 
into categories from the combat zone to the rear 
echelon to ensure that the soldiers in greatest 
need would be supplied. 

Nearly as soon as the war began, the devel- 
opment of clothing and equipment that would 
be better suited to the climate of Korea and 
would utilize the newest materials was under 
way. Unfortunately, most of the best develop- 
ments did not reach the soldier in Korea before 
the war was over. But by the winter of 1951-52, 
supply problems began to ease, and in the third 
winter, proper attire was arriving in Korea. 

In addition to the winter field clothing, hel- 
mets, boots, overshoes, and work and service 
uniforms worn by every soldier, U.S. ARMY 
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UNIFORMS OF THE KOREAN WAR covers 
the specialized uniforms worn by aviators, mili- 
tary police, medical personnel, parachutists, 
bands, and color guards. 

Vital to any army's success is the supply of 
appropriate attire and equipment. How this 
has been accomplished is a fascinating part of 
the U.S. Army's history. Shelby Stanton has suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly documenting the story of 
wartime uniform design and distribution as it 
developed during the Korean War. 

Shelby Stanton is an internationally re- 
nowned historian of the modern U.S. Army. 
Upon gradua- 
tion as a Distin- 
guished Military 
Graduate of the 
ROTC program, 
Stanton was 
commissioned as 
an infantry offi- 
cer of the Regu- 
lar Army. He 
served six years 
on active duty 
during the Viet- 
nam War, in- 
cluding service 
as a Special 
Forces ranger/ 
advisor. 

Stanton has written the Army Order of 
Battle for the Korean War. Other books by the 
author include Vietnam Order of Battle; Order 
of Battle: U.S. Army, World War II; The Rise 
and Fall of an American Army; The Green 
Berets at War; Anatomy of a Division; Amer- 
ica’s Tenth Legion; The Special Forces at War; 
U.S. Army Uniforms of the Vietnam War; and 
U.S. Army Uniforms of World War IT. 

The subject of Stanton's fourth book in his 
uniform series will be U.S. Army uniforms of 
the Cold War era. 

Shelby Stanton lives with his wife Kathryn 
and four children in Bethesda, Maryland. 


Front cover: Benjamin J. Zoldak is on a trek 
to the front lines, about 30 miles northeast of 
Wonju, Korea, on 11 February 1951. 
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This volume, the third in a series of reference 
books illustrating American uniform develop- 
ment, covers U.S. Army clothing and equip- 
ment items used in the Korean conflict of 1950 
to 1953. The Eighth Army's supply and use of 
cold climate apparel and winter warfare acces- 
sories is emphasized. The book also details the 
distribution of field and work uniforms, along 
with individual equipment worn during Korean 
operations. Service and duty uniforms are 
treated less comprehensively, because of their 
limited use in Korea and the more extensive 
coverage afforded this subject in a forthcoming 
volume. 

Much of the clothing and equipment used 
by the Army soldier in Korea consisted of origi- 
nal and revised postwar patterns of World War 
II-era material. Many important changes and 
newer patterns were adopted by the Quarter- 
master Corps and other branches from 1946 to 
1950, but production often lagged far behind 
the approval of specifications. New types of 
apparel such as parka-shells and improved win- 
terized footwear, were developed and manu- 
factured in response to wartime demands. Un- 
fortunately, most of these items arrived 
sporadically and very late in the conflict. The 
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arrival of some garments, including improved 
olive green wool and cotton sateen utility uni- 
forms, was so tardy that the Eighth Army de- 
clined general issue until after the armistice of 
July 1953. 

The complex uniform arrangements of the 
Korean war era have resulted in much confu- 
sion regarding the uniforms and equipment of 
the period. In this book I have endeavored to 
present an orderly and comprehensive survey 
that accurately describes Army uniforms and 
gear as they were actually employed. The book 
shows that Army personnel generally adhered 
to regulations and fought in uniforms worn 
according to prescribed directives. Consistent 
with other books of the U.S. Army Uniforms 
series, the treatment of insignia is restricted to 
an overview of items essential to the zone of 
operations. 

Abbreviations and terms used in this book 
are in conformity with DA Special Regulation 
320-50-1 of 28 October 1949, with changes 
through 14 July 1952, which governed Army 
usage during the Korean conflict. Proper mili- 
tary designations are italicized when initially 
mentioned in the text, and then the popular 
designations are used. To avoid unnecessary 
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duplication within the series, material that was 
presented in U.S. Army Uniforms of World 
War II is not included here. Refer to that vol- 
ume for uniforms and equipment that remained 
unchanged from World War II issue, especially 
women's field clothing. 

I would like to thank the many members of 
the U.S. Army community and the National 
Archives staff who provided professional sup- 
port during the preparation of this work. Fred 
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Pernell of the National Archives Still Picture 
Branch and Walter Bradford of the Department 
of the Army Museums and Histories Branch 
offered extremely valuable assistance. At Stack- 
pole Books, Mary Suggs and Sylvia Frank ren- 
dered outstanding editorial assistance. My sin- 
cerest gratitude goes to the Korean veterans, 
many of them retired officers and senior ser- 
geants, who graciously lent photographs to give 
this work its vital personal dimension. 


Shelby L. Stanton 
Bethesda, Maryland 
I February 1992 


Army Clothing 


Considerations in Korea 


Clothing Requirements and Supply 


U.S. Army clothing and individual military 
equipment were used to protect and sustain 
soldiers in the performance of their military 
duties. This task was complicated by the wide 
range of climatic, combat, and geographic 
extremes encountered in Korea. Clothing diffi- 
culties were further magnified by battlefield 
fluctuations and inadequate supply stocks, 
especially in the first 12 months of the conflict. 

Korea is rugged and mountainous, and 
movement across its ranges and narrow river 
valleys caused hard wear on clothing and load- 
bearing equipment. The peninsula's oceanic ex- 
tension from 34 to 43 degrees north latitude 
places it within the cold-wet clothing environ- 
ment. Drastic temperature changes are caused 
by seasonal reversals in prevailing winds, and 
the climate is dominated by frigid but relatively 
dry winters and hot, moist summers.! 

The northern Asian-continental winter cli- 
mate of Korea is intensified by arctic winds 
driven across Siberia. These winds could strip 
heat from the body despite multiple layers of 


cold-climate clothing. Battle situations often 
forced troops to move or remain stationary 
(sometimes even pinned down) while fully ex- 
posed to subzero weather, causing much frost- 
bite and many other cold-related injuries.? 

Army clothing also had to meet the de- 
mands of the hot summers. At this time, there 
is either heavy rainfall or oppressive heat ac- 
companied by high humidity. The monsoon 
spring and autumn transitional periods are 
marked by highly variable winds and storms. 
During the spring, dust tempests arrive from 
the deserts of Mongolia and northern China. 
From summer through early fall, an average of 
five typhoons lash the peninsula with torrential 
rains. 

The sudden communist invasion and the 
later Chinese intervention caught the United 
states off guard militarily. The closest depots 
to Korea were in Japan, but materiel levels were 
very limited and winter field garments were 
scarce worldwide. The Army did not stock siz- 
able amounts of special clothing for extreme 
cold because military preparations and pro- 
curement planning were based primarily on 
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Colors of the U.S. armed forces are massed at the Pentagon just before the Korean war, showing (left 
to right) duty uniforms of the Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, with corresponding 
women's branches in the upper row. Note how the Army summer equivalent of the Marine dress 
uniform is composed of the khaki uniform with necktie and service cap. 
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KMAG advisors withdraw from Seoul following the North Korean surprise invasion in June 1950. 
Some wear service caps with field jackets, then authorized as an integral part of summer attire. 
General shortages of appropriate military clothing and individual equipment hampered supply efforts 
early in the war. 


temperate zone operations. The Korean crisis 
created severe difficulties in textile acquisition 
and production, resulting in higher costs and 
delayed deliveries.? 

Wool shortages quickly developed, and 18- 
ounce serge jumped from a low of $3.74 a yard 
in May 1950 to a high of $8.67 by February 
1951. Cotton supply problems were partially al- 
leviated by authorizing variations in weave or 
finish, and by substituting other fabrics for uni- 
form twill, oxford, and sateen. Newer synthetic 
fibers, such as lightweight rayon twill used in 
lining caps, coats, and jackets, were also 
scarce. The lack of rayon acetate delayed con- 
tracts for parkas and newer field jackets, while 
nylon shortages curtailed production of rain- 
coats, ponchos, and parkas.* 

Clothing and fabric shortages persisted as 
unexpected numbers of troops were drafted or 
recalled during the emergency Development 
and acquisition of additional clothing lagged 
behind actual requirements. Army forces gener- 
ally relied on original or slightly improved de- 
signs of World War II vintage. Many items 
adopted from 1948 to 1952 did not reach com- 


batants in sufficient quantity until late in the 
war or after the armistice.* 

Clothing issue procedures and allowances 
adopted in Korea were ideally designed to give 
each soldier what he needed, but only for a 
particular season. The requirements were re- 
vised continually throughout the conflict. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1950 and 1951, a replacement 
in Japan bound for Korean combat received 
44.4 pounds of individual clothing and equip- 
ment. This was slowly reduced to alleviate ex- 
cess, so that clothing and equipment issued for 
the same purpose weighed 18.8 pounds by the 
fall of 1952.5 

When a replacement joined a unit in Ko- 
rea, previously issued standard items were 
sometimes withdrawn or exchanged for spe- 
cially authorized items. For example, an infan- 
tryman might exchange his field overcoat, re- 
ceived in Japan, for a parka. Among the items 
reserved for front-line assignments were hel- 
mets, parkas, intrenching tools, combat packs, 
and insulated rubber combat boots. Soldiers 
leaving Korea turned in most of their equip- 
ment for reissue to incoming replacements. 
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Field repair of clothing became a vital quarter- 
master service that enabled Eighth Army to 
maintain adequate stocks in many categories. 
This task was complemented by mass produc- 
tion and refurbishment of additional items in 
Japan. 


Because initial deliveries of winter gear were 
insufficient and tardy, these 503d Reconnais- 
sance Platoon troops wear pile field jackets 
instead of field jackets at the onset of cold 
weather on 25 October 1950. They display a 
typical mix of wool serge and herringbone twill 
clothing. 


All officers and warrant officers were re- 
quired to provide, at their own expense, articles 
of uniform for personal wear. Gratuitous issue 
of clothing to officers was not authorized, but 
some officers took advantage of their authority 
to circumvent this regulation. The Far East 
Command (FEC) took repeated measures to 
stop this practice. The earliest Eighth Army 
letter concerning this subject was issued 17 
October 1950, outlining *the methods by which 
officers may procure mandatory purchase 
items." 

The Eighth Army was the major field com- 
mand in Korea. The Army's supply line to the 
theater passed from the U.S. mainland through 
the Hawaii-based U.S. Army Pacific (USAR- 
PAC) to the FEC in Japan, and then to the 
Eighth Army. This extended chain provided 
requisitioned material to the Eighth Army 


The Army clothing supply system in Korea was 
based on seasonal demands. These 3d Inf Div 
soldiers at Changni-ni have been issued winter 
clothing, including field pile caps with a mix of 
M1943 field jackets and pile field jackets, 26 
November 1950. 


The Army clothing supply system also had to 
meet conditions imposed by hot Korean sum- 
mers. These combat engineer soldiers recon- 
struct a major bridge in torrid heat while attired 
in abbreviated field work clothing. 
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Army uniform wear in Korea was based on a 
mix of herringbone twill, cotton, and wool gar- 
ments, sometimes worn in combination. These 
2d Engr Combat Bn troops wear HBT jacket 
and cotton field trousers (left), as well as sateen 
field jacket and wool serge trousers (right) on 
30 April 1952. 


Quartermaster Section, which then sent sup- 
plies forward according to the weather, terrain, 
transportation, and tactical situation. 

Individual clothing and equipment entered 
Korea at the port of Pusan, where it was stored 
at the Provisional Pusan Quartermaster Base 
Depot, redesignated as the 55th Quartermaster 
Base Depot on 17 October 1950. This depot was 
assisted after 4 February 1952 by the 443d 
Quartermaster Base Depot, which established 
another major supply installation in Seoul. The 
bulk of incoming winter gear arrived at the port 
of Inchon, outside Seoul. The 443d became re- 
sponsible for storage and distribution to 
300,000 troops in major Eighth Army organ- 
izations, while the 55th became the main re- 
ceiving center. The only other quartermaster 
clothing supply point in the Eighth Army 
area was the Wonju subdepot, which supported 
10,000 troops from 78 smaller units.* 

The principal mission of the Eighth Army 
Quartermaster Section's Supply Division was 
planning and controlling seasonal supply pro- 
grams and ensuring availability of the 3,000 
line items required year-round. Its greatest 
problem was equitable distribution of available 
cold climate garments. The first 1950-51 winter 
campaign was a disaster in this regard. Rapidly 
shifting battle lines, combat losses, unit dis- 
tance from supply points, and the low stocks of 
winter combat clothing produced a crisis (see 
Winter Clothing Distribution). 

Initial quartermaster planning for sea- 
sonal programs began at least eight months be- 
fore the equipment was used in the field. The 
lead time was necessary to send requirements to 
the Department of the Army (DA) for procure- 
ment and shipment at the proper time, to allow 
for turn-in and reclamation of equipment being 
currently used, and to provide time for storage 
preparation and transport. 

During the second 1951-52 winter cam- 
paign, enough clothing was on hand for combat 
units, but inefficient distribution still created 
shortfalls at the front. Soldiers on the battle line 
complained vehemently about how rear-echelon 
troops were better outfitted. This situation gen- 
erated a complete overhaul of the Eighth Army 
quartermaster system. 

During the summer of 1952, in anticipa- 
tion of the next winter, the Eighth Army intro- 
duced stringent procedures to guarantee more 


equitable clothing distribution. A classification 
system set priorities for the issue of cold climate 
apparel. These troop categories determined ac- 
tual basis of issue:? 

Category A: Units habitually operating in the 
forward combat zone and in actual contact 
with the enemy, where living conditions usually 
require extended use of foxholes. 

Category B: Units habitually operating in the 
forward combat zone and occasionally in ac- 
tual contact with the enemy. Living conditions, 
while still rudimentary, usually permit some- 
what better protection from the weather than 
that experienced by Class A units. 

Category C: Units habitually operating in the 
Eighth Army or corps service areas of the com- 
bat zone, where improved shelters are some- 
times furnished and protection from the ele- 
ments usually can be improvised to a better 
degree than by Class A and B units. 
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Category D: Units based normally at an airfield 
where facilities and conditions permit use of 
shelters, tents, or semi-permanent buildings. 
Twenty-four-hour protection from the elements 
usually is available. 

Category E: Units habitually operating at per- 
manent or semi-permanent installations in rear 
areas of Korea where regular housing is usually 
provided. 

Clothing supply within the Eighth Army 
area varied in accordance with the Korean cli- 
mate. In addition to items used throughout the 
year, there were provisions for orderly issue and 
turn-in of summer and winter clothing. The 
Eighth Army made recommendations for cloth- 
ing stocks, which were maintained at four quar- 
termaster service centers operating the seasonal 
clothing system. Maintaining these exchange 
stocks was an essential part of the supply pipe- 
line in the war. 


Pershing tanks cross the Kumho River on 18 September 1950. Specialized units in Korea relied on 
common-issue clothing, such as these HBT outfits, supplemented with organizational items, the fiber 
hard helmets for armor crewmen. 
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The clothing and individual equipment 
support furnished to the Eighth Army and its 
UN troops was a massive logistical effort. Is- 
sues approximated 2.23 pounds per man per 
day, according to 443d Quartermaster Base 
Depot records from June 1952 through May 
1953. A monthly breakdown of these issues (in 
pounds per man per day) reveals the seasonal 
variation: June 1.17, July 1.04, August 1.59, 
September 2.68, October 2.77, November 3.69, 
December 2.98, January 2.54, February 1.85, 
March 2.51, April 2.77, and May 2.24. The 
chart below illustrates the seasonal fluctuation 
in clothing stocks, based on an Eighth Army 
troop strength of 190,000 in divisions sup- 
ported by three main quartermaster service 
centers during 1952 and 1953. 


Eighth Army Clothing Supply to Divisions 


*Drawers, cotton, short** 

Drawers, winter, M1950, or substitute 
*Handkerchief 
* Jacket, shell, field, M1951, or substitute 
*Jacket, Herringbone Twill** 

Shirt, flannel, OD*** 
*Socks, wool, cushion sole 
*Towel, bath 

Trousers, shell, field, M1951, or substitute 
*Trousers, Herringbone Twill** 

Trousers, field, wool, M1951, or substitute 
*Undershirt, cotton** 

Undershirt, winter, M1950, or substitute 
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Winter Clothing Distribution 


The severity of the Korean winter was well 
known before hostilities because Army forces 
occupied part of the country from the end of 
World War II until their withdrawal in 1949. 
Still, there was no full appreciation of winter 
clothing requirements at the highest Army 
levels. This resulted in serious clothing deficien- 
cies during the 1950-51 winter campaign, de- 
spite early recognition that combat would ex- 
tend into the cold months. 

There were several reasons for this logisti- 
cal breakdown. First, preparations for ade- 
quate supply of winter clothing were hindered 
by generally low Army inventories. Efforts to 
expedite shipments were further delayed by a 


Working Requirements 


Summer Winter 
40,000 20,000 
— 30,000 
15,000 15,000 
20,000 20,000 
40,000 25,000 
— 20,000 
80,000 80,000 
30,000 30,000 
Y 30,000 
40,000 25,000 
- 20,000 
40,000 20,000 
— 30,000 


*Item requiring maintenance of a requisitioning objective. 


**Summer underwear and HBT (herringbone twill) garments were included in winter stock require- 
ments because they were left in the hands of the troops at the onset of winter. Sizable working stocks 
of blankets, mountain sleeping bags, and parkas were required if sufficient facilities were established 


for the cleaning and bulk exchange of such items. 


***Shirt, field, wool, OG 108 unavailable for general issue. 
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The general shortage of par- 
kas and liners mandated 
reliance on substitute field 
jackets and parka-type over- 
coats, which were not de- 
signed for Korea's arctic 
conditions. These officers 
with 24th Inf Div Arty still 
wear clothing designed for 
milder climates while in cen- 
tral Korea on 27 January 
1952. 


total lack of some items, such as M1948 parka- 
shells. Postwar budget constraints had pre- 
cluded quantity purchasing, and then orders 
had to await manufacture. Widespread substi- 
tutions were a partial remedy. For instance, the 
severe shortage of parkas mandated issuance of 
field overcoats instead. 

Second, Eighth Army quartermaster req- 
uisitions were unable to keep up with actual 
demands. The first requisition was based on 
winter troop strengths as projected in August 
1950. It was quickly rendered obsolete by up- 
ward revisions in anticipated troop strengths. 
Numerous supplementary requisitions followed 
as unit levels escalated. The master Eighth 
Army requisition, covering all previous requests 
while adding other items, was forwarded to 
Japan Logistical Command during September, 
when cold weather was already threatening 
Korea. Even this late order did not cover all 
requirements. 

Third, the master requisition called for 
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direct delivery from the United States to Pusan, 
Korea. Planned winter stock levels were 
achieved there between late October and early 
November, but in the meantime Eighth Army 
troops had advanced far into northwestern Ko- 
rea. Unreliable lines of communication proved 
impractical for direct support out of Pusan. 
Logisticians frantically attempted to supply 
forward units by transporting material from 
Pusan by water to Inchon and ports farther 
north. Soldiers in northeastern Korea (X 
Corps) were supplied directly from Japan 
through local ports, but poor roads prevented 
much of it from going farther. 

Fourth, there was a sudden requirement to 
“winterize” two more divisions sent through Ja- 
pan into Korea. The Army divisions that moved 
into Korea initially (Ist Cavalry and 2d, 24th, 
and 25th Infantry) completed their movement 
when only summer items were needed. In con- 
trast, the 7th Infantry Division (which reached 
Korea in mid-September) and 3d Infantry Divi- 


385258 


The Eighth Army CG, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway (center), took strong action to alleviate flaws in the 
distribution system and to equip soldiers with properly lined parkas (left) instead of field jackets 
(right). Here, General Ridgway visits the 3d Inf Div along Line Jamestown on 24 November 195]. 


sion (which arrived during November) necessi- 
tated issuance of winter clothing and equip- 
ment while in transit. This severely depleted 
depot stocks. The clothing situation was wors- 
ened by large amounts being siphoned off by 
Korean personnel, who were integrated into 
both divisions during their final training in 
Japan." 

These factors produced a near disaster 
during the first winter of the conflict. Japan 
Logistical Command struggled to keep pace, 
using frequent telecommunications conferences 
with DA to address all requisitions for cold 
weather items. The final nail in the logistical 
cofün was driven when Chinese armies sud- 
denly entered the battlefield, forcing a rapid 
Eighth Army retreat. Many supplies were lost 
or destroyed, and some divisions had to be 
completely re-equipped as many as four times." 

Unusual complexities linked to the mili- 
tary nature of the UN endeavor also taxed the 
system. For instance, in October 1950, the 2d 
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Logistical Command had to send winter cloth- 
ing to Thailand because that country's army 
was unaccustomed to cold weather and pos- 
sessed no winter gear. Arrangements were made 
to send the clothing from Japan Logistical 
Command to Thailand and prevent draining of 
Pusan depot stocks." 

On 3 October 1950, the Eighth Army dis- 
tributed instructions to all units outlining the 
basic policy governing issuance of cold climate 
clothing “to the various categories of person- 
nel.” On 8 November, the FEC, attempting to 
correct the deteriorating supply situation, re- 
quested DA “to take immediate action to fill all 
shortages of cold climate clothing in the follow- 
ing priority: pile jackets, pile vests, gloves, mit- 
tens, wool sleeping bags and blankets.” One 
hundred thousand additional mountain sleep- 
ing bags were requested as well." 

A national furor exploded shortly after- 
ward when the Washington Times Herald 
claimed that U.S. soldiers were freezing to 


death because Korean black marketeers had 
stolen great quantities of their winter clothing. 
The charges provoked public outrage, resulting 
in a Congressional inquiry. On 18 November, 
the Eighth Army and 2d Logistical Command 
replied that the story was unfounded but ad- 
mitted that pilferage was common at many 
depots and harbors.'? 

Political pressure soon renewed military 
emphasis on equipping troops with suitable 
winter apparel. On 19 November, for example, 
all the winter clothing at the Japanese Ashiya 
Air Force Base (a primary transshipment point) 
was flown into Korea. Seventeen planeloads 
with 33,000 pile field jackets were sent to the 
K-23 airfield for the 1st Cavalry and 24th Infan- 
try Divisions, and six planeloads with 40,000 
mittens and 33,000 mufflers landed at the K-14 
airfield. 5 

During December 1950, the Eighth Army 
received continuing complaints from combat 
units regarding replacements who arrived with- 
out proper winter clothing and equipment. The 
8069th Army Unit, Replacement Battalion, was 
responsible for sending the replacements but re- 
sponded that it was unable to secure the needed 
clothing at Pusan. An Eighth Army survey re- 
vealed that Pusan stocks remained too low to 
fill combat needs and that replacements from 
Japan needed to arrive in Korea with full allow- 
ances of clothing and individual equipment." 

The new Eighth Army commander, Lt. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, was outraged by the 
situation when he took command. On 28 De- 
cember, he visited the 24th Infantry Division 
and found that it lacked a third of its winter 
clothing. He insisted that the missing supplies 
be issued to the troops by midnight that night. 
A division quartermaster representative was in 
Pusan when General Ridgway's order was re- 
ceived, and most of the 102,000 pounds of 
needed clothing was airlifted from K-9 airstrip 
in seven C-54s that evening. The remaining 
5,000 pounds was airlifted to the formation on 
30 December using “opportunity lift" on planes 
landing at airfields in the division vicinity." 

By the spring of 1951, many lessons from 
the winter clothing debacle were being incor- 
porated by Eighth Army logisticians. From 
February through June, the turn-in program for 
winter garments and individual gear was sup- 
plemented with valuable field studies. The min- 
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imum allowance of clothing and equipment 
issued to Korea-bound replacements was ad- 
justed to reduce excess, and a vigorous program 
to curtail the black market activities recovered 
much missing clothing and many other sup- 
ples,” 

Most important, experience showed that 
cold weather occurred first in Korea’s eastern 
mountains and spread westward along the 
front. Quartermaster depot operations were ad- 
justed to make initial issues from east to west 
across Korea in sequential order. This avoided 
overwhelming the entire supply system at once. 

The Eighth Army learned that the variable 
Korean climate often included premature cold 
spells and that winter items distributed at such 
times were often discarded or lost. Soldiers with 
access to early issue also failed to condition 
themselves gradually to climatic changes as 
colder weather approached. To resolve the mat- 
ter, the Eighth Army Quartermaster Section 
stopped using supply channels designed for 
local availability when required and resorted to 
retention at unit supply agencies, pending indi- 
vidual issue as actually warranted. 

During the second winter, the first real on- 
set of cold weather occurred in October 1951. 
Cognizant that cold-related casualties had 
caused the greatest troop losses so far, the 
Eighth Army sharpened its emphasis on deter- 
ring such injuries. FEC officers believed that 
such casualties could be virtually eliminated 
through adequate clothing and instructions. 
Commanders were held directly responsible for 
unit noneffectiveness due to weather-related in- 
juries, if proper measures were not enforced. 
The Eighth Army message was: “Keep dry... 
keep clean . . . and avoid overheating and you'll 
be free from frostbite. Wear your clothing 
loosely and have added protection by proper 
ventilation. Remember, frostbite is an enemy. 
Don't you be a victim."? 

By November 1951, the second winteriza- 
tion program was well under way. The initial 
issue of winter clothing was completed and cold 
climate ration supplements had been shipped. 
In December, a major divisional switch be- 
tween Korea and Japan enabled further savings 
in winter equipment shipments. As the Ist Cav- 
alry Division returned to Japan, its troops 
turned over their parkas or parka-type over- 
coats to incoming 45th Infantry Division 
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Troops in Korea show outer layering of winter outfits in December 1950 (left to right): (1) Army rear- 
area attire consisting of cotton field cap with lowered earflap, field overcoat, and leather glove-shells; 
(2) Marine attire consisting of helmet with camouflage cover, fur-lined parka, and gloves; (3) Army 
front-line combat attire consisting of helmet, parka-type overcoat, and leather glove-shells; and (4) 
Army general winter attire consisting of helmet, ski parka, and mitten-shells. 


troops, though mountain sleeping bags and 
most other winter items were retained.?! 

Cold-related injuries dropped considerably 
during the 1951-52 winter campaign. The lower 
intensity of combat and more stable tactical sit- 
uation contributed to a lower rate, but there 
were other factors: (1) the new insulated rubber 
combat boot was better than the shoepac in 
preventing cold injuries; (2) more supplies of 
cold-climate clothing reached combat units, 
and troops were better indoctrinated on the 
hazards; and (3) medical personnel investigated 
Korea’s frigid conditions.” 
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Clothing requirements for the third winter 
were computed as early as February 1952. That 
May, FEC supply officers informed the Eighth 
Army of anticipated modifications for clothing 
and equipment during the next winter.” 


a. Trousers, shell, arctic, and Liner, trou- 
sers, arctic. These two items will not be 
available for issue this winter. 

b. Liner, trousers, field. The basis of issue 
is one per individual and DA-approved 
quantities will suffice only front-line 
troop requirements. 
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Troops in Korea show secondary layering of winter outfits in 3 December 1950 (left to right): (1) Army 
rear-area attire consisting of cotton field cap, field overcoat over arm, pile field jacket, wool trousers, 
combat service boots, and leather glove-shells with wool inserts; (2) Marine attire consisting of field 
cap, fur-lined parka over arm, field combat uniform, shoepacs, and gloves with wool inserts; (3) 
Army front-line combat attire consisting of pile field cap, parka-type overcoat over arm, pile field 
jacket, field trousers, shoepacs, and leather glove-shells with wool inserts; and (4) Army general 
winter attire consisting of original pile field cap, ski parka over arm, field jacket and field trousers, 
shoepacs, and mitten-shells with wool inserts. 


c. Parka, field, overwhite; trousers and be available for issue this winter. 


mittens, overwhite. DA-approved quan- f. Boots, combat, rubber, insulated. Only 


tities are adequate for only 75 percent 
of front-line troops. 

. Shirt, wool, OG 108. Only a small 
quantity is available in CONUS [Con- 
tinental United States]. Quantities re- 
quested are being filled with shirt, flan- 
nel, OD. 


e. Trousers, OG wool, 108. These will not 
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227,000 pairs have been approved for 
issue, and issues will be restricted to 
front-line units in Korea. 


. Pad, inflatable, sleeping. Since this item 


has not been turned in at the end of the 
winter but retained for year-round use, 
DA has approved only additional quan- 
tities required for maintenance. 
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h. Bag, sleeping, mountain. This item is in 
short issue, and no distribution factor 
has been authorized by DA. 

i. Trousers, shell, field, cotton, M1951, 
OG 107. Quantities requested will be 
filled with trousers, cotton, field, OD. 

It is believed that no undue hardship will result 
from the unavailability of the new complete 
uniform. During the winter of 1951 and 1952 
the M1950 underwear, the insulated boot, and 
also the overwhites and M1951 parkas were 
available in Korea. Other than the insulated 
boot, a major improvement over the shoepac, 
there is very little difference between the old and 
new uniforms. 


Some articles were required by soldiers at 
the first signs of cold weather, while others were 
needed only under very cold conditions. To co- 
ordinate the issuance of material and to prevent 


Parka-shells, liners, and hoods were not gener- 
ally available to soldiers in Korea until the later 
winter campaigns. Parka combinations are 
being worn here by officers in the 40th Inf Div 
sector on 24 January 1953. 
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unnecessary strain on the supply system, the 
entire winter program was divided into phases. 
Within this framework, clothing supply was 
programmed with a view to issuance by phase, 
before its actual need. Exact sequencing by in- 
dividual clothing items and dates is addressed 
later in the book, especially in Chapter 3, Win- 
ter Field Clothing. 

The Eighth Army planned Phase I items 
for issue availability starting by 1 September, 
Phase II items starting by 15 September, and 
Phase III items by 15 October. A Phase IV ex- 
isted for *on-call" items, such as overwhites for 
snow camouflage. By 3 September 1952, how- 
ever, commanders realized that supply entan- 
glements endangered these deadlines. Key 
shortages were developing in four items: moun- 
tain sleeping bags, glove inserts, glove-shells, 
and sleeping bag liners. The Eighth Army was 
also notified that 65 percent of its requirement 
of 220,000 insulated rubber combat boots was 
still in Japanese ports awaiting shipment. The 
remainder was promised direct from the United 
States as soon as the items were finished.” 

The Phase I issues were completed at the 
end of September, about two weeks behind 
schedule. Except for a lack of large-size field 
trousers (and overage of smaller sizes), the pro- 
gram appeared to be progressing satisfactorily. 
However, clothing quantities became critical by 
November. Stocks of padded uniforms were 
expected to be exhausted about mid-January 
1953, and new garments were not expected in 
Korea until early February. Contract difficulties 
in Japan threatened to hold up delivery even 
beyond that date. More underwear, gloves, 
and blankets were secured in December from 
Japan. The Eighth Army also requested im- 
mediate delivery of 40,000 *Class X" supply- 
expedient uniforms when it became apparent 
that, due to production delays, the newly au- 
thorized olive green field shirts and trousers 
would not be forthcoming. 

During December 1952, the Korean Com- 
munications Zone and Army Forces Far East 
coordinated their programs to equip replace- 
ments with arctic-type overshoes or shoepacs, 
so they would have cold climate footgear upon 
landing in Korea and would not have to await 
reaching their assigned units. The Korean 
Communications Zone was also requested to 
return all shoepacs and insulated rubber com- 


bat boots taken from soldiers, rotating from 
Korea at port replacement depots to the Eighth 
Army for further use.?5 

Scheduling for winter clothing turn-in and 
renovation was finalized in January 1953. The 
Eighth Army planned to withdraw seasonal 
items from the units as requirements for them 
diminished. In this manner, turn-in was tenta- 
tively scheduled in five 15-day phases, starting 1 
April and ending on 15 June 1953. During Feb- 
ruary, the Eighth Army requested that troops in 
transit be provided with winter items until 15 
April, in addition to summer items normally 
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issued in the spring. Double issue was consid- 
ered necessary in view of the cold nights in 
areas where soldiers might be assigned.” 

The Korean conflict was ended by armis- 
tice on 27 July 1953, even as planning for the 
next winter was under way. The Eighth Army 
uniform in the winter of 1953 and 1954 was 
radically different in several respects. Olive 
green field shirts and trousers were issued to all 
troops for the first time. In addition, the insu- 
lated rubber combat boots, previously available 
in limited quantities, were supplied to all troops 
from the corps areas forward. 
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Helmets and Helmet Liners 


The Helmet, Steel, MI, Combination, was 
adopted in World War II and provided the sol- 
dier with ballistic protection against shell frag- 
ments and ricocheting projectiles. According 
to one Korean war veteran, Lt. Col, Charles 
Cawthon, "thc helmet afforded protection, was 
without peer as a field washbasin, and had the 
military dash of a thunder mug." 

The complete M1 steel helmet assembly, 
painted olive drab, weighed 2 pounds and 7% 
ounces. It consisted of the Helmet, Steel, M1, 
and the resin-impregnated, cotton-duck Liner, 
Helmet, M1. The helmet liner fitted inside the 
helmet but could be worn separately as head- 
gear when the soldier was nol in combat, This 
feature enabled the helmet liner to be gloss- 
painted and marked with insignia and distinc- 
tive trimmings for identification or unit esprit. 
The helmet liner had a detachable Band, Liner, 
Helmet, MI, Head, and Band, Liner, Helmet, 
MI, Neck, Adjustable, for individual fitting.' 

The helmet assembly was designed to be 
secured to the soldier's head by the web Srrap, 
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Chin, Helmet, M1, but this strap was often left 
unfastened or hooked around the back of the 
helmet, The web strap tab, tucked up in this 
manner, protruded and gave the helmet an ap- 
pearance that, according to some soldiers, re- 
sembled an inverted pot with onc handle broken 
off. 

A persistent helmet assembly problem was 
keeping the two parts together. As a remedy, 
soldiers put the thin leather Strap, Chin, Liner, 
MI, across the helmet's visor to further secure 
the assembly. This was not a completely satis- 
factory solution, however, and running action 
still forced the soldier to hold the helmet assem- 
bly together with a free hand— leading to the 
characteristic G.l. pose often seen in combat 
photographs. 

The controversy about fastening the chin 
strap arose during World War II and continued 
throughout the Korean war cra, Commanders 
wanted soldiers to fasten the strap under the 
chin for optimum battlefield head protection, 
because loose helmets worn in combat often fell 
off or were jarred loose. Recovering the helmet 
wasted time and endangered personnel, Colonel 


Preparing helmet assemblies for combat 
marked the transition from peacetime to war- 
time readiness. These Sth RCT soldiers in 
Hawaii remove polished helmet liner ornamen- 
tation before repainting them on 17 July 1950. 
By 25 July, both soldiers and helmets were en 
route to the Korean battleground. 


Cawthon stated, “The other reason for wearing 
the chin strap buckled, and this is my own view, 
is that a soldier wearing the helmet unbuckled 
looks about as martial as a tomcat with his 
head in a can of salmon.” 

The other side of the controversy was that 
many soldiers feared injuries if they left their 
helmet chin straps fastened, Colonel Cawthon 
explained, “One of the more fallacious bits of 
so-called battle lore is that the helmet strap, 
buckled under the chin, subjects the soldier to 
the risk of a broken neck. This misfortune pur 
portedly can result from the force with which 
the helmet may be blown off by the concussion 
of a shell exploding nearby. In Korea, I noted 
that a new buckling device, apparently designed 
to give way under pressure, had been added to 
the strap, so the broken-neck theory must have 
official recognition. A broken neck is only one 
of the fatal injuries a soldier can acquire from a 
shell landing close enough to blow off his hel- 
met. In fact, the chance of a fatality resulting 
separately from such a blow is rare enough to 
be disregarded "7 

At the end of World War II the Army de- 
veloped the Release, Chin Strap, TT, to lessen 
this perceived danger of injury from concus- 
sion. This ball-and-socket release device was 
attached to the chin strap's clasp and allowed 
the helmet to disengage under 14 pounds of 
pressure.* 


Helmets with improvised cloth cover, camou- 
flage helmet band, and netting are worn by 
40th Inf Div officers (right) in field jackets with 
rayon infantry branch-of-service scarves near 
Kowantong, 11 April 1953. Their helmets con- 
trast with parade helmet liners (left) painted 
gloss black with divisional ornamentation. 
Note M4 bayonet-knife, for the carbine, in 
MB8AI scabbard. 
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Capt. Richard Gruen- 
ther carries a SCR-536 
Handie-talkie over a 
poplin water-repellent 
sleeping bag case, 
wrapped around his field 
pile jacket, near Pung- 
san on 5 November 1950. 
Note helmet cover cut 
from a camouflage nylon 
cargo parachute canopy 
under open-type netting, 
both held in place by the 
camouflage helmet band. 
Late version M1936 belt 
suspenders are worn with 
buckles upside down, 


Soldiers on patrol often preferred soft 
headgear to their relatively cumbersome and 
heavy helmets. The 2d Infantry Division quar- 
termaster, Lt. Col. Arnold C. Gilliam, re- 
counted a January 1951 visit to the 38th Infan- 
try, then engaged in light patrol operations near 
Andong, where he was informed of a shortage 
of 350 helmets. These were supplied on the con- 
dition that "stern disciplinary action would be 
taken against any man who, in the future, was 
caught without a helmet." The regiment was 
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engaged in heavy action during the following 
month with high equipment losses, “Neverthe- 
less," Colonel Gilliam recalled, *the shortage of 
steel helmets was so small that only a few re 
placements were needed.” 

A preliminary study by the Army Surgeon 
General from November 1950 to May 1951 
showed that 94.6 percent of wounds to the 
head, face, and neck were caused by fragments. 
The study concluded, "An average of 79.8 per- 
cent were penetrating wounds (not perforating 


wounds), suggesting that a great number of 
missiles must have been of low-velocity type. 
Since a field investigation showed that a major 
portion of soldiers in this period of combat dis- 
carded their helmets, it is reasonable to expect 
that more helmet emphasis could have pre- 
vented a number of these head wounds."* 

Front-line soldiers used the helmet assem- 
bly more regularly later in the war, after mobile 
combat gave way to defense of fortified lines. 
These circumstances exposed the head to injury 
more frequently than other body areas. From 
July 1951 until the end of the war, the propor- 
tion of head, face, and neck wounds increased 
steadily, During 1953, such wounds constituted 
22.5 percent of the total, compared with 16 per- 
cent in 1950.* 

The helmet's rounded shape and painted 
metal surface created field camouflage and 
noise problems. An elastic Band, Helmet, 
Camouflage, was available to secure foliage, 
but the standard World War II-era camouflage 
net was no longer issued. As a result, various 
cloth pieces of burlap jute sacking and other 
material were used as improvised covers to dis- 
tort shape, reduce glare, and muffle the sound 
of brush striking helmets.’ 
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The Army eventually designed a helmet 
cover, but final specifications — intended to sat- 
isty global combat considerations — were still 
pending in April 1953. That month the Eighth 
Army commander, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, re- 
quested DA to supply these interim helmet cov- 
ers at once, citing immediate operational neces 
sity. His G-4 supply officer, Col. Richard D. 
Meyer, established a minimum requirement of 
160,000 covers for forward units and 72,000 
more for replacement stock. General Taylor 
wanted to procure these interim covers for every 
helmet in the Eighth Army as soon as they 
would be available. 

The DA approved an emergency shipment 
of 100,000 interim helmet camouflage covers to 
Korean-based combatants. This quantity was 
sent because the Quartermaster General de 
cided that the “Eighth Army secondary goal of 
covering every helmet” could be delayed long 
enough to permit official approval of the speci- 
fications. Unfortunately, this helmet camou- 
flage cover shipment for the Eighth Army was 
lost at sea along with the transport Jacob Luck- 
enbach. The DA notified Eighth Army that this 
loss could not be replaced for at least 45 days— 
well into the armistice period.’ 


A 3.5-inch rocket launcher crew wears special olive drab HBT jackets and HBT trousers in Korea on 
20 July 1950. The firer has placed an improvised cotton fabric cover over his helmet to change its 


rounded silhouette. 
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The World War Il-issue camouflage net is 
worn over Gen. Richard Stilwell’s helmet (left). 
The soldier (right) wears M1951 parka-shell 
with parka hood and improvised cotton helmet 
cover at Saemal, 15 March 1953. Note General 
Stilwell’s personal .38-caliber revolver and 
holster. 


Improvised open-type netting, also used in 
some World War II Pacific operations, is worn 
with standard camouflage helmet band by 1st 
Cav Div Lt. Gordon Williams (left) in Yonchon 
area, July 1951. Note full-laced russet combat 
service boots (second from right) and reversed 
upper combat service boots (right). 


Pvt. Barnett of the 
73d Tank Bn wears 
general purpose gog- 
gles over his helmet in 
the "Bowling Alley" 
on 24 August 1950. 
The special olive drab 
HBT jacket is iden- 
tifiable by the tack 
button, rendered dis- 
tinctly visible by fab- 
ric pressing (above 
left pocket), that se- 
cured the inside flap 
on the front closure. 


The plain helmet liner 
(left) compared with the 
helmet assembly (right) 
is worn by a 25th Inf Div 
machine gun crew, clad 
in HBT jackets and HBT 
trousers, overlooking the 
“Bowling Alley" battle- 
field, 24 August 1950. 


Soldiers in helmet 
liner (left) and MI 
steel helmet (right) 
treat soldier wounded 
by à mine on the 
"Bowling Alley" 
front, 24 August 
1950. Note sleeve 
seams and back of the 
HBT jacket. 


Field-expedient bur- 
lap helmet covers, 
sateen utility jackets 
with ravon infantry 
branch-of-service 
scarves, and HBT 
trousers are worn by 
soldiers receiving 
medals north of 
Yang-gu on 1 June 
1953. The 45th Inf 
Div CG, Brig. Gen. 
Philip Ginder, wears 
an HBT jacket cus- 
tomized by the addi- 
tion of shoulder loops 
for placement of the 
combat commander's 
identification. 


Helmet with engineer castle emblem of the 
65th Engr Bn, is worn by Lt. Col. Hartsell 
Northington (left) who is decorating Sgt. 
Delmer Gingerich (center) at Chunchon on 10 
September 1952. Sgt. Gingerich's helmet is em- 
bellished with 25th Inf Div insignia. The 1945- 
pattern HBT trousers with plastic buttons and 
patch pockets are worn. 


Helmet ornamentation with 2d Inf Div insignia 
is worn by 38th Inf Regt soldier at Chunchon 
on 15 March 1952. Note Combat Infantryman 
Badge on his M1943 field jacket, as well as his 
rayon infantry branch-of-service scarf. 
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A Sth RCT loader on an M4 medium tank wears an M5 protective flying helmet, with hinged receiver 
raised, in the Haktong-ni area on 28 August 1950. 
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The helmet of 25th 
Inf Div Col. Henry 
Britt is embellished 
with divisional in- 
signia on the side 
and name identifica- 
tion across the back. 
He decorates MSgt. 
Lawrence Fredericks 
of the 24th Inf Regt 
in Korea in 1951. Note 
sheen of helmets. 


The helmet of 300th Armd Field 
Arty Bn Sgt. Ralph Goodwin 
fright) has front rank and side 
unit emblem, near Sanggon-bae 
on 21 November 1951. He wears 
the 1944-type olive drab wool 


shirt with convertible collar, and =~ "plc 
1945-pattern HBT trousers with = 8 
patch pockets. Note Brig. Gen. ,. -AALL 


Kenneth Sweany's Colt auto- ! T 
matic .32-caliber pistol and d i 
private-purchase holster (left). 
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Officer (right) has decal insignia of the 38th Inf 
Regt on his helmet and metal distinctive insig- 
nia crests of the regiment on the field jacket 
shoulder loops. The 2d Inf Div CG, Brig. Gen. 
Hayden Boater (left), has combat commander's 
identification “leadership tabs" on his field 
jacket shoulder loops. 


Insignia of grade is stenciled on the MI steel 
helmet of First Sergeant Gilber of the Ist Cav 
Div, who is decorated with the Silver Star near 
Kyongan-ni on 6 February 1951. He has an M1 
rifle/carbine ammunition magazine pocket on 
the pistol belt around his field jacket. 


Tank commander 
with armor crew- 
man's fiber hard 
helmet and goggles, 
strikes a classic 
“armored sentinel” 
pose with binocu- 
lars held at ready to 
observe fire after the 
armistice, fall 1953. 
The newly issued 
Olive Green shade 
108 wool field shirt 
is worn underneath 
his field jacket. 
Note the M1949 
leather glove shells. 


The World War II-era armor crewman’s tank 
helmet is worn by M46 Patton tank gunner 
Corp. Dorland Davidson of the 6th Medium 
Tank Bn near Chunchon on 12 September 1951. 
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The upturned visor of the M1951 pile field cap 
was often used for attaching rank as normally 
prescribed. Capt. Oliver Gross of the 25th Inf 
Div wears insignia of grade on his pile field cap 
in the Kapyong area on 16 January 1952. Com- 
mercially produced identification bracelet is 
visible at the sleeve of his special HBT jacket. 


Field/Work and Service Caps 


Army field and work caps of the Korean war 
period reflected the World War II emphasis 
on practicality. Appearance was secondary be- 
cause the caps had to be comfortable, wash- 
able, and capable of being worn under the hel- 
met or kept in pockets and duffel bags. There 
were three primary types: the pile field cap, 
designed for wet-cold winter conditions; the 
cotton field cap designed for dry-cold winter 
conditions but used, out of necessity, in cold- 
snow regions like Korea; and the HBT cap de- 
signed for work details in temperate weather. 

The pile field cap became the soldiering 
symbol of the Korean conflict. The pile-lined 
cap kept the soldier's head warm, but, unlike a 
parka or separate hood, allowed him to see 
freely. The cap could also fit under the helmet 
assembly if the helmet liner headband were ad- 
justed. Pile field caps were supplied, one per 
soldier, commencing on 15 October annually 
and scheduled for seven months' wear in Korea. 

The original Cap, Field, Pile, Olive Drab 
was adopted in 1943. The cap was made of 
Olive Drab shade 7 cotton poplin and lined 
with natural alpaca or wool alpaca pile. The 
pile-covered visor trimming, however, caused 
visual interference and forehead discomfort 
when the visor was lowered. To correct this 
problem, the Army Quartermaster Corps 
(QMC) eliminated the visor lining by amending 


Three types of headgear are worn in the 7th Inf 
Div sector at Chipo-ri on 21 April 1952 (left to 
right): M1 steel helmet with painted divisional 
insignia, M1951 poplin field cap, and HBT 
olive drab cap. Congressman J. Vaughan Garry 
(right), wearing a newly issued HBT field/work 
uniform, talks to soldiers who have been 
freshly outfitted in wool service uniforms for 
the occasion. 


the specification on 26 January 1948. This re- 
vised pattern became the Cap, Field, Pile, 
Olive Drab, Model Quartermaster 1 (MQI), 
adopted by the Quartermaster Corps Technical 
Committee (QMCTC) 13-48.? 

The MQ! olive drab pile field cap was very 
successful and it was adopted as the Cap, Field, 
Pile, MI951, on 25 January 1951. This cap was 
made of Olive Green shade 107 water-repellent, 
wind-resistant cotton poplin with a thicker 
wool pile lining. The specification for the 
M1951 pile field cap was approved on 31 Octo- 
ber 1952, and both cap types were used 
throughout the remainder of the conflict. In 
July 1953 the Eighth Army still had only half of 
the 385,941 M1951 pile field caps needed for 
winter wear.!? 


Both types of olive drab herringbone twill “fa- 
tigue" caps are worn by Lt. Col. Joseph Klunter 
(left) and Sgt. Charles Harris (right) of the 
55th Transportation Truck Bn at Chunchon on 
31 July 1951. The shorter visor style is con- 
trasted with the longer visor model issued after 
World War II. 


Cotton field caps are 
worn by signal officers on 
the Hwachon-Kumwha 
front, 16 June 1951. 7th 
Inf Div Maj. Charles 
Miller (right) has cap 
under helmet. Col. Clar- 
ence Brunner (center) 
also wears an M3 shoul- 
der holster with .45-cali- 
ber automatic pistol over 
olive drab wool shirt. 


Corp. Louis Hancin of the 2d Inf Div wears the 
MQ! pile field cap, with chevron insignia on 
the visor, and field jacket while being decorated 
for valor on Heartbreak Ridge, 5 December 
1951. 


World War II-era pile field cap of 2d Inf Div 
Maj. Gen. Robert Young (right) contrasts with 
M1951 pile field caps of the attached French Inf 
Bn. NCO (center) has U.S.-equivalent combat 
chevron insignia for allied recognition. General 
Young wears French fourragére, awarded by 
France to U.S. units in world wars I and II, on 
field jacket to bolster French-American cama- 
raderie while visiting Kapyong, 11 December 
1951. 


The M1951 pile field caps are worn by 45th Inf 
Div CG Maj. Gen. James Styron (left) and 
Master Sgt. Robert Gwaltney (right), whose 
field jacket shows the collar fastening tab, 
north of Yonchon on 23 February 1952. 
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Pile field caps are worn under the helmet of 7th Inf Div Corp. Charles Frye (left) and alone by KMAG 
Capt. Richard Lally (right) while they interrogate a POW outside Ami-dong on 1 March 1951. Both 
wear wool mufflers and M1943 field jackets. Note heavy leather gloves (left) and Type I trigger finger 
mitten-shells (right). 


Headgear 


The olive drab HBT cap was a mechanic's work 
cap that had a tendency to shrink or become 
misshapen, and commanders disliked its result- 
ing appearance. These ordnance members of 
the 24th Inf Div work on an M46 Patton tank 
engine near Seoul on 5 October 1950. 


The Cap, Field, Cotton, Olive Drab, with 
Visor, was introduced in 1943 for field wear as 
part of the winter ensemble and made of Olive 
Drab shade 7 cotton poplin with an earflap 
lined in flannel. This cap was revised as the 
Cap, Field, Cotton, M1951, which was adopted 
on 22 August 1951 by QMCTC 12-51. The visor 
was lengthened and its color was changed to 
Olive Green shade 107.!! 
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A private-purchase blocked cap is worn by IX 
Corps aide-de-camp Capt. John Franco, Jr., at 
the corps command post on Line Polar along 
the central front on 23 December 1951. Note 
Franco’s white name tape sewn on his M1943 
field jacket. 


Cotton field caps were used commonly as 
the soldier’s all-purpose headgear in Korea. Un- 
like the pile field caps, they offered lightweight 
comfort and could be worn under the helmet 
without altering the liner’s head and neck 
bands. The cap could also be adjusted for sea- 
sonal changes, because its earflaps could be 
folded inside the crown during warm weather or 
lowered to protect ears from the cold. 


Headgear 


The Eighth Army CG, Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (center), wears commercially manufactured 
blocked cap in Korea in December 1953. The “Ridgway style" caps were preferred after mid-1953 and 
could be purchased at PX facilities. 
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EET 


xthe Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step on it, sit on it —it springs 
right back into shape— no extra 
stiffeners required! 


* WON'T WRINKLE 

e WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
* 7 se 
EEN LABEL 


GR 
ON THE RED AND 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
Prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 


Le CAP CORP. 


303 S. 30TH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 


The Eighth Army policy required use of 
the cotton field cap on a year-round basis as 
part of the field/work ensemble. This policy re- 
sulted in a barrage of command complaints 
about its poor fit and unkempt appearance. 
They shrank excessively, the visors could not 
withstand laundering at quartermaster service 
centers, and the earflap portion caused discom- 
fort in the summer’s heat. Laundering caused 
wrinkles that could not be eliminated without 
“reblocking” the cap, and it was impossible to 
stretch the cap back into its original shape and 
size. 

Commanders instituted local unit mea- 
sures to “smarten up” the cotton field cap’s ap- 
pearance. Soldiers were required to stiffen the 
crown with improvised cardboard or plastic in- 
serts, which were held in place by the folded 
earflaps. In 1953, Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, who strongly advocated a 
better soldiering image, issued official directives 
regarding this subject. As a result, a variety of 
commercial, stiffened “blocked cap” models 
were produced, including the preferred Louis- 
ville Cap Corporation “Spring-up” cap, which 
could be purchased in post exchanges.'? 

The Cap, Herringbone Twill, Olive Drab 
7, was first introduced in 1941 as a temperate- 
weather work cap for mechanics. It became 
known as the “fatigue” cap because it was the 
required headgear for wear with the HBT work 
uniform. Commanders disliked the cap’s ap- 
pearance, however, as its soft crown tended to 
cling to the head in a variety of odd shapes and 
displeasing folds." 

Service and garrison caps were worn with 
the service or duty uniform and were produced 
in cotton and wool fabrics that matched sea- 
sonal requirements. Issuance of the visored ser- 
vice cap was stopped in December 1951, and 
the garrison cap became the main headgear 
worn by the soldier in transit and on R & R 
(Rest & Recuperation).'4 

The World War II-era Cap, Garrison, was 
issued in both winter wool serge Olive Drab 
shade 33 and summer cotton Khaki shade 1. 


Advertisement for the most popular P X-avail- 
able *Spring-up" cap of the immediate postwar 
era, made by the Louisville Cap Corporation. 


The field jacket and overcoat 
hood, essentially a reworked 
M1943 field jacket hood, is at- 
tached to the M1943 field jacket 
of 3d Inf Div Sgt. Peter Garcia 
(right) at Ijangjok, 2 November 
1952. Corp. John Nogalski (left) 
has high-neck sweater under 
HBT jacket modified with shoul- 
der loops and sleeve pocket. 


The edge of its folded curtain was trimmed in 
branch-of-service, cord-edge braid. The cap 
had rounded corners and a deep gusset along 
its top seam. Soldiers disliked this feature and 
preferred commercial variants, which enabled 
them to peak their caps by crushing the center 
portion of the crown. On 6 December 1950, the 
Army responded by adopting a pattern, with- 
out a pleated crown, known as the Cap, Garri- 
son, M1950.'% 


Hoods and Face Masks 


Hoods on field jackets supplemented the sol- 
dier's cold-climate apparel in Korea. They were 
designed as wind- and water-resistant attach- 
ments to companion model garments and could 
be worn over the cap or under the helmet. The 
Eighth Army scheduled the issue of jacket 
hoods commencing 15 September annually for 
seven months' use in Korea. More than 396,000 
hoods were distributed by the Eighth Army 
during the final winter campaign. 

The Hood, Jacket, Field, M1943, was 
introduced in 1944 for attachment to the M1943 
field jacket. It became the Hood, Jacket and 
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Overcoat, Field, produced under specification, 
which was approved 26 January 1949. This 
was a general-purpose hood made of wind- 
resistant, water-repellent cotton oxford cloth in 
Olive Drab shade 7. The Hood, Jacket, Field, 
M1951, adopted on 22 August 1951, was made 
of wind-resistant cotton sateen in Olive Green 
shade 107, and issued at the rate of one per 
M1951 field jacket. By July 1953, the Eighth 
Army had enough M1951 field jacket hoods to 
completely supply the 385,941 needed for the 
upcoming winter.! 

The first parkas contained integral hoods, 
but it was difficult to wear the helmet over the 
thick, fur-trimmed models. On 27 June 1951 
the Quartermaster Corps adopted a separate 
fur-trimmed hood for the new M1951 parka 
combination, which allowed the soldier more 
flexibility in adjusting to winter combat. For 
example, he could wear the parka-shell's cloth 
hood under his helmet without attaching the 
fur-ruff hood. The Hood, Parka, M1951, was 
composed of cotton and nylon oxford cloth in 
Olive Green shade 107, with wool fleece lining 
and fur-ruff strips." 

The M1951 parka combinations arrived 
late and sporadically in Korea, forcing Eighth 


The field jacket and overcoat hood (left front) over pile field cap of 7th Inf Div sergeant with field 
jacket, wool mittens, and shoepacs. Rocket launcher crew (standing) and center soldier have revers- 
ible ski parkas, while officer (right) has shoulder holster over field overcoat at Pukchong, 30 Novem- 
ber 1950. 


Army to limit supply to one hood per every two 
M1951 parka-shells. The Eighth Army Supply 
Directive for Winter Clothing and Equipment 
Requirements stated: *In accordance with es- 
tablished priorities and to the extent possible, 
this hood will be supplied automatically and 
only to [Category] A troops who are issued the 
parka-shell, M1951. The M1948 parka-shell has 
a built-in hood as an integral part of the gar- 
ment. Whenever the M1948 parka-shell is sup- 
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plied as a substitute for the M1951 parka-shell, 
the M1951 hood definitely will not be supplied. 
The cap, field, pile, is considered adequate in 
itself to meet the requirements of [Category] B 
and C troops. Therefore it is not intended that 
parka hoods be issued to these troops. The only 
exception will be to those [Category] B and C 
troops who, because of the supply situation, 
may be issued the M1951 parka-shell.” By the 
armistice, the Eighth Army still had only half 


Original pile field cap (top) and M1951 pile 
field cap (bottom). 
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Headgear 


of the 173,967 M1951 parka hoods projected 
for the coming winter season.' 

Because face masks were issued for severe 
winter weather, they were rarely distributed 
under Korean field conditions. The World War 
II-era Mask, Face, Cold Weather, and the 
Mask, Cheek Protector, Arctic, adopted in 
1949, provided additional protection and were 
scheduled for four months of annual wear in 
Korea. The basis of issue was one mask per 
soldier in Troop Category A units. At the con- 
clusion of the conflict, however, the Eighth 
Army still had less than 5 percent of the 
270,180 masks required for winter distribu- 
tion." 
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Winter Field Clothing 


Field Jackets 


The field jacket was a wind-resistant cotton 
shell, designed to be worn over several other 
garments. As the main part of the Army's win- 
ter layering concept, it became a staple of sol- 
dier attire in Korea. The Eighth Army supplied 
field jackets year-round and every soldier was 
scheduled to receive one. The field jacket liner, 
however, was intended as a winter combat layer 
and its distribution was limited to seven months 
annually, at the rate of one per field jacket shell. 

Clothing supply deficiencies forced the 
Eighth Army to resort to issuing one field 
jacket type that was not part of the World War 
II layering principle. This 1941-pattern, flannel- 
lined, olive drab cotton poplin field jacket 
proved woefully inadequate for the harsh 
northern Korean winters. Despite its obvious 
unsuitability, this outmoded field jacket still oc- 
casionally found its way into the supply system. 

The ready availability of the Jacket, Field, 
M1943, ensured its status as the soldiering 
jacket most often used in the Korean war. The 
jacket was made of wind-resistant, water-repel- 
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lent cotton oxford cloth, Olive Drab shade 7. Its 
battlefield design included ample cargo pock- 
ets, a draw-cord at the waist, and provision for 
attaching a hood. However, it lacked interior 
buttons to secure the liners supplied for winter 
use. 

During the war, an Eighth Army field- 
expedient solution remedied this deficiency and 
brought the jacket up to the “winter layering" 
standards of later field jacket models. The 
Eighth Army supply directive stated, *Eight 
formaldehyde phenol composition sewing but- 
tons will be requisitioned and sewn on the inte- 
rior of the pockets in such manner that the but- 
ton-in type liners can be fitted to the jackets." 
Most M1943 field jackets were eventually modi- 
fied for accommodation of later-type frieze lin- 
ers.! 

The Jacket, Field, Pile, Olive Drab, was 
developed during World War II to function as 
the under layer for the M1943 field jacket, but 
field jacket shortages led to its use as an exterior 
garment. Made of cotton poplin and lined with 
artificial fur, it was neither waterproof nor 
windproof. The Eighth Army issued 430,000 


Two World War II-vintage jackets were used in Korea: the M1943 field jacket worn by the IX Corps 
COFS, Brig. Gen. Lawrence Dewey (left), and the obsolete first-pattern olive drab field jacket of the 
IX Corps Chief Signal Officer, Lt. Col. Edward Dahlstrom, on Line Polar, 21 November 1951. 
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Winter Field Clothing 


The original cotton poplin, flannel-lined olive 
drab field jacket was inadequate for Korean 
winter conditions but remained in the emer- 
gency supply system, as Ist Cav Div Sgt. First 
Class Darrell Gallant (right) shows, north of 
Seoul on 20 April 1951. Note pistol holster of 
CG Maj. Gen. Charles Palmer. 
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The special napped field jacket is worn by ROK 
Capital Division CG Brig. Gen. Song Yo Chon 
(with U.S. medals) at Hamon, 26 November 
1950. 


Pile field jackets are worn as coats 
(right) by U.S.O. troupe members 
entertaining in wartime Korea. 
Note different pile linings in the 
parka-type overcoats of the female 
entertainers. MP troops in back- 
ground wear field jackets. 


Detail of the collar tab fastener on 
M1943 field jacket of 25th Inf Div 
Maj. Virgil Gass near Tae-gol, 25 
November 1951. Note removable 
hood attachment as well as cargo 
and combat field pack suspenders. 
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Winter Field Clothing 


pile field jackets (primarily for wear under 
M1943 field jackets) as late as the final 1952-53 
winter campaign.? 

During mid-November 1950, the scarcity 
of jackets became so severe that FEC supply 
officers urgently requested assistance. On 21 
November, the Quartermaster General directed 
the Philadelphia Depot Factory to provide a 
quarter million jackets by December 25. Fac- 
tory personnel and industrial contractors 
worked overtime and produced the emergency 
garment designated the Jacket, Field, Napped, 
Special. Since no pile was available at that time, 
wool was substituted. The jacket was made of 
water-repellent poplin, lined with olive drab 
wool serge, and had a knitted collar and wrist- 
lets.? 

The Philadelphia Depot Factory and com- 
mercial firms manufactured 223,000 special 
napped field jackets, most of them being deliv- 


ered between 8 December 1950 and 15 January 
1951. DA recorded, “These jackets were a wel- 
come Christmas present for American boys 
overwhelmed by the sudden offensive launched 
by the Chinese communists on 25 November 
1950, and forced to retreat down the ice-covered 
slopes of the jagged Korean hills in the bleak 
winter.” 

The Jacket, Field, MQI, was a modified 
version of the M1943 field jacket, produced 
under specifications approved on 29 July 1949, 
and contained inner buttons for attachment of 
a removable liner. This same jacket was 
adopted as the Jacket, Field, M1950, by 
QMCTC 13-50 in the fall of 1950 and produced 
under specifications approved on 7 February 
1951. The Jacket, Field, without Liner, was of 
similar design in Olive Green shade 107, 
adopted by QMCTC 2-51 with a specification 
date of 23 July 1951.5 


Pile field jacket of commentator Cecil Brown (far left) contrasts with field jacket of the Ist Cav Div 
CG, Maj. Gen. Thomas Harrold (far right), on Line Jamestown, November 1951. Lt. Col. Frank 
Cully (center) wears 1946-pattern HBT jacket and 1945-pattern trousers with patch pockets. 


Winter Field Clothing 


The M1943 field jacket's under-collar tab (right), the field jacket worn with general officer's belt, as 
well as pile field cap under helmet (center), and field overcoat (left) are shown by officers at the 2d Inf 
Div signal center on Line Missouri, 23 January 1952. 
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(Above) The inner draw-cord feature of the 
M1943 field jacket, worn by 2d Inf Div Maj. 
Gen. Clark Ruffner, is obvious in this view 
of a decorations ceremony at Songsam-ni on 
17 April 1951. All are wearing full-laced russet 
combat service boots. 


(Above) The M1943 field jacket, with rank in- 
signia worn on the shoulder loops, of French 
fortifications expert Maj. George Guilloret of 
the Organisation des Nations Unies en Corée, 
near the Iron Triangle in December 1951. 


(Left) M1943 field jacket of 25th Inf Div Lt. 
Earl Hargrove (right) has distinctive insignia 
and leadership tab on modified shoulder loop 
and cloth name tape over upper pocket and is 
worn with the rayon infantry branch-of-service 
scarf. The attached hood is lowered. Both hel- 
met liner (/eft) and helmet (right) are decorated 
with divisional insignia at Painmal, 9 Novem- 
ber 1952. 


Winter Field Clothing 
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M1943 field jackets are worn with rayon infantry branch-of-service scarves by 23d Inf Regt soldiers 
for ceremonies along Line Missouri on 10 March 1952. The 2d Inf Div CG, Maj. Gen. Robert Young, 
is wearing a field jacket (left) with lower pocket flap tucked in, showing the normally concealed button 
near his holster. 
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FRONT TUNNEL WITH DRAW-CORO BACK 
CONCEALED ON INSIDE OF 


FLAP TURNED UP SLEEVE DETAILS ' 
SHOWING CONCEALED COLLAR TURNED UP 
BUTTON HOLE TAB SHOWING TAB AND BUTTONS 


Korean-era M1943 field jacket. The M1950 field jacket had an identical exterior design, but ten 
interior buttons were added to accommodate its removable liner. 


HOOD, JACKET FIELD AND OVERCOAT 


UNBUTTON SHOULDER LOOPS OF JACKET, 
BUTTON HOOD ONTO SHOULDER BUTTONS AND 
REBUTTON SHOULDER LOOPS. 

TURN UP COLLAR AND BUTTON UP THROAT 
TAB OF JACKET ON COLLAR BUTTONS. 

FASTEN RIGHT FLAP OF HOOD TO MIDDLE 
EXPOSED BUTTON ( SEE FIGURE). 

BUTTON LEFT FLAP OF HOOD OVER RIGHT 
FLAP OF HOOD TO SAME BUTTON. 

BUTTON TOP BUTTON OF HOOD, ADJUST 
THE DRAWSTRING AND TIE. 


THE HOOD SHOULD BE WORN UNDER THE STEEL HELMET 


These jackets accepted the Liner, Jacket, 
Field, M1950, or the Liner, Jacket, Field, 
Frieze, both adopted on 6 December 1950. 
These jacket liners were composed of wool- 
cotton mohair frieze, which was an uncut pile 
fabric used industrially for upholstery, and cov- 
ered with rayon acetate cloth. 

The improved Jacket Shell, Field, M1951, 
and corresponding Liner, Jacket, Field, M1951, 
adopted on 22 August 1951, were the main ele- 
ments of a completely revised system of winter 


Winter Field Clothing 


combat clothing. The jacket shell was made of 
water-repellent and wind-resistant cotton sa- 
teen cloth, Olive Green shade 107. The liner 
differed from older versions because it con- 
tained nonblended mohair wool frieze. Unfor- 
tunately, the M1951 field jacket and liner com- 
binations were not readily available in Korea 
until the spring of 1953. That July the Eighth 
Army reported that it still had fewer than half 
of the 385,939 new liners needed for the up- 
coming winter season.* 


The M1951 field jacket. The field jacket hood design was the same for the M1943, M1950, and M1951 
field jackets, but M1951 models were made of Olive Green shade 107 cotton sateen. 
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The M1951 parka-shell and detachable M1951 parka hood (right) is worn by Sgt. First Class 
Lawrence Gassie. The 3d Inf Div CG, Maj. Gen. George Smythe (left), has field jacket with combat 
commander's identification on shoulder loops, in Chorwon-Kumwha sector on 25 January 1953. 


Parkas and Overcoats 


Parkas were the most appropriate combat 
clothing in Korea's frigid winters. Soldiers wore 
parkas as windproof outer shells when cold 
weather became too severe for field jacket-and- 
liner combinations. Several World War II-era 
parka models were used, but their closed-front 
designs restricted wear and convenience. The 
Parka, Field, Cotton, Olive Drab, was long 
skirted and had a large front pouch pocket with 
two side openings. This cotton field parka was 
worn over the Parka, Field, Pile. The pile field 
parka was a bulky, hair-lined garment that was 
not windproof and rarely worn by itself as an 
outer coat. The Parka, Ski, Reversible, Fur 
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Trimmed, was an olive drab outer shell with an 
inner layer of white for snow camouflage. 

After World War II, the Army developed a 
combat ensemble that provided the flexibility of 
a coat and better layering under extremely cold 
conditions. The Parka-Shell, Cotton, Olive 
Drab, M1948, and Parka-Liner, Pile, M1948, 
were adopted in 1949 and produced under spe- 
cification that was approved on 25 July 1950. 
The parka-shell was made of wind-resistant cot- 
ton sateen in Olive Drab shade 7 and featured a 
snap-and-slide fastener closure, slit front pock- 
ets, and a patch pocket on the upper left sleeve 
for pencils and cigarettes. The hooded parka- 
liner was composed of wool-pile cloth in Olive 
Drab shade 30A. 


Parka-type overcoat being worn by ROK 7 
Corps Chief Signal Officer Col. Han Dang 
Wook just after the Hungnam evacuation on 24 
December 1950. Note the overcoat's intrinsic 
belt and buckle. 
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The 24th Inf Div Arty COFS, Col. Barksdale 
Hamlett, in parka-type overcoat partially open 
to show liner with slide fastener, on Line Polar, 
5 November 1951. 


Winter Field Clothing 


25 January 1952, in (front, left to right) field overcoat, parka-type overcoat, and M1948 parka-shell. 
Captain with camera (far left) has olive drab pile field jacket. Captain's helmet (far right) displays the 
crossed-cannon tube emblem commonly used by Corps Arty and Div Arty with center portion 


Officers of the 24th and 40th Inf Div Arty exchanging front-line positions in the Chawapae-ri sector, | 
individualized by specific unit insignia. | 


Olive drab parka-type overcoats are 
worn within a 24th Inf Div howitzer 
position south of Chuk-tong on 27 
January 1952. The partially open 
parka-type overcoat of Pvt. James 
Taylor (receiving 105mm shell) shows 
front slide-fastened closure. 


A mix of winter clothing during a 
1953 field conference includes (left to 
right) a private-purchase "tanker- 
style" jacket, reversible parka, fully 
buttoned field jacket, parka-type 
overcoat with upturned liner cuffs, 
reversible parka, Air Force parka 
jacket, and parka-type overcoat. 


Winter Field Clothing 


Army commanders observing Line Minnesota positions on 24 January 1953 wear an assortment of 
parka clothing (right to left): 5th RCT Col. Fisher has M1951 parka-shell with parka hood; XVIII 
Abn Corps CG, Maj. Gen. Doyle Hickey, has parka-type overcoat; 40th Inf Div CG, Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Cleland, has M1951 parka-shell without fur hood and helmet cover from nylon canopy; and 
Maj. Gen. Charles Canham has parka-type overcoat, without liner, worn over mouton flying jacket. 


The Parka-Shell, M1951 and its compan- 
ion Parka-Liner, M1951 were adopted 27 June 
1951. The parka-shell's integral cloth hood 
could attach over the separate fur-trimmed 
M1951 parka hood or under the helmet (see 
Hoods and Face Masks in Chapter 2). The 
parka-shell was made of a water-repellent cot- 
ton-nylon blend in Olive Green shade 107. The 
slide-fastened opening, pocket arrangements, 
and draw-cord design incorporated improved 
features. The parka-liner, made of 16-ounce 
mohair frieze, had no hood. The combination 
was scheduled for every soldier in Troop Cate- 
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gories A, B, and C during six months of annual 
utilization in Korea, but its sporadic appear- 
ance very late in the war prevented this. 

The M1948 and M1951 parka-shells and 
parka-liners were not normally interchangeable. 
There was some latitude, however, because the 
next larger or the next smaller liner could be 
fitted with other parka-shell models. Many 
parka combinations were used, as demon- 
strated by the fact that the Eighth Army dis- 
tributed more than 331,000 for its final 1952-53 
winter campaign. As of July 1953, available 
Eighth Army inventory still totaled less than a 


Winter Field Clothing 


A 


The M1948 parka-shell with intrinsic hood (left) is worn by 21st AAA Bn commander Col. Charles 
Henry on Line Wyoming, 24 November 1951. Note cotton field cap under steel helmet. Sgt. First Class 
Basse (right) wears M1943 field jacket with its lower pocket button-tab visible below his pistol belt. 
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Cotton field parka is 
worn by 7th Inf Div sol- 
dier (third from right) 
holding captured com- 
munist propaganda 
material at Hyesanjin on 
21 November 1951. The 
KATUSA soldiers to his 
right wear M1943 field 
jackets with detachable 
hoods and leather glove- 
shells. 


Fur trimmed ski parka with pile field cap is 
worn by 65th Inf Regt commander Col. Wil- 
liam Harris (facing camera), north of Osan on 
15 January 1951. Regimental distinctive insig- 
nia crests on combat commander's identifica- 
tion leadership tab, insignia of rank, and 3d 
Inf Div shoulder sleeve insignia are affixed to 
the ski parka. 


MS fs 


The pile field parka (left) is worn by X Corps 
CG, Maj. Gen. Edward Almond, in an unusual 
way as an outer garment, despite its intended 
role as the liner under a cotton field parka, 
during the Hungnam evacuation on 23 Decem- 
ber 1950. 


M1948 parka-shell. 
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M1951 parka-shell and detachable hood. 


Field overwhite parkas and trousers are worn by a 23d Inf Regt patrol scouting the Kumgang-san 
front, 1 January 1952. Note how the camouflage effect is broken by weapons and individual equip- 
ment, including M1937 BAR magazine belts on the nearest soldiers. 


quarter of the 367,401 M1951 parka-shells and 
360,912 M1951 parka-liners required for com- 
plete winter distribution." 

Two nonreversible overwhite outfits were 
employed in the Korean conflict. The first was 
the World War II-era Parka, Field, Overwhite 
and Trousers, Overwhite. The improved Parka, 
Field, Overwhite, 1950, was adopted by 
QMCTC 17-50 and was produced under speci- 
fications approved on 2 January 1951. It was 
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a cotton jean parka intended for snow camou- 
flage only. The Trousers, Field, Overwhite, 
M1950, were adopted by QMCTC 16-50 and 
produced under specifications approved on 
16 May 1951. The trousers had a button fly and 
a draw-cord in the waist and at the bottom of 
each leg. The outfits were routinely scheduled 
for four months of annual use in Korea.* 

The Eighth Army reported that overwhites 
became less useful during static warfare. These 


M1950 field overwhite parkas and trousers. 


FRONT VIEW 


COLLAR CLOSED 


Olive Drab shade 7 field overcoat with removable liner. 


Winter Field Clothing 


conditions allowed much keener enemy obser- 
vation, and “the overwhite clothing could only 
be used effectively when the ground and trees 
were completely covered with snow. Otherwise, 
the wearer became a prominent target because 
his white uniform is in contrast with darker 
ground and trees.” The lack of enemy air activ- 
ity negated any need for overwhites on troops 
behind the front.’ 

These factors resulted in the Eighth Army 
stocking only limited quantities of overwhite 
outfits. These sets were reserved for soldiers oc- 
cupying the main line of resistance (MLR). The 
theater basis of issue was finalized at one over- 
white set per Troop Category A soldier actually 
on the MLR, and each infantry division could 
requisition up to 7,000 overwhite sets without 
regard to the MLR restriction. The Eighth 
Army Supply Directive stipulated further, 


“Requisitions must not exceed actual require- 
ments. Additional requirements which may de- 
velop during the winter will be filled, provided 
adequate justification is furnished to this head- 
quarters."!o 

One World War II-period garment often 
used in the Korean conflict was the Overcoat, 
Parka Type, with Pile Liner, which was im- 
proved slightly by modifications adopted by 
QMCTC 1-50. This hooded and single-breasted 
garment, in Olive Drab shade 7 wind-resistant 
poplin, had a slide-fastener opening and was 
further secured by a separate belt. The wool- 
pile liner could be snapped out for cleaning. 
The parka-type overcoat with liner was easily 
donned and maintained, and it was widely worn 
by engineers, artillerymen, signalmen, and 
other combat support personnel. 

The field overcoat was an all-purpose field 


I Corps staff and chaplains prepare to visit Line Jamestown on 8 April 1953 (left to right): M1943 
field jacket and officer's service cap, field overcoat and wool garrison cap, field overcoat and officer's 
service cap, field jacket and cotton field cap, winter combat jacket and cotton field cap, field jacket 
and cotton field cap. 
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Generals meeting at Seoul 
in 1953 wear (left to right) 
the officers wool gabar- 
dine Taupe shade 79 over- 
coat, commonly known as 
the “trench coat," with 
garrison cap; field jacket 
with private purchase 
blocked cap; and officer's 
field overcoat with cotton 
field cap. 


or garrison trenchcoat-style garment, with a 
liner, that was adopted to replace the tradi- 
tional wool overcoat after World War II. Field 
overcoats and liners were used as a battlefield 
expedient in Korea, and their employment was 
expected to be phased out as better parka attire 
arrived on the front. Unfortunately, this devel- 
opment never fully transpired, so field over- 
coats continued to be worn six months annually 
throughout the conflict. By the latter stages of 
the conflict, sizable parka quantities made it 
possible for the Eighth Army to curtail the field 
overcoat's issue, but 97,000 were still distributed 
in the last 1952-53 winter campaign. 

Final field overcoat authorizations were es- 
tablished at one per soldier in Troop Categories 
D and E, and one per soldier in Troop Cate- 
gories A, B, and C “if required because of ex- 
ceptional circumstances." The war's conclusion 
and lower manpower requirements ended the 
substitution of field overcoats for parkas, and 
they were not authorized during the first post- 
armistice winter. Only a small stock was re- 
tained for possible emergency issue to rotating 
soldiers processing through Inchon.!! 
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The Overcoat, Field, Olive Drab 7, with 
Removable Liner, was first produced under 
specifications approved on 7 June 1946. It was 
made of wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton 
poplin and featured two front slash welt pock- 
ets, a self-material belt, and sleeve adjustment 
tabs. Wear of the wool liner was optional de- 
pending on weather or service conditions. The 
Overcoat, Field, Olive Drab 7, with Removable 
Liner, M1950, was adopted by QMCTC 2-51 
and produced under specifications dated 15 
February 1951. 

This version incorporated poplin fabric 
extensions, called leggings, that could be un- 
folded beneath the skirt and buttoned around 
the legs for additional protection (see illustra- 
tion on page 61). A soldier who actually wore 
the leggings in a combat area in Korea said that 
they were pretty helpful for night marching on 
muddy roads. Nevertheless, the leggings were 
deemed impractical and removed. A new pat- 
tern, designated the Overcoat, Cotton, Olive 
Green 107, with Removable Wool Liner, was 
produced under specifications dated 12 Novem- 
ber 1952." 


Winter Field Clothing 


Wet-Weather Attire 


Wet-weather clothing was extremely important 
in Korea because of the heavy rains that typi- 
fied seasonal change. The lightweight poncho 
was more practical in the field than the raincoat 
because it was large enough to drape over a 
soldier carrying full equipment. In addition, 
the poncho could serve as a ground sheet, sleep- 
ing cover, or improvised tent. Double-snap fas- 
teners along both sides formed sleeves when the 
poncho was used as a rain cape and joined pon- 
chos together when making combined shelters. 

The Poncho, Lightweight, Olive Drab, was 
first adopted in 1944 and revised on 23 Septem- 
ber 1949. It was made of nylon twill, vinyl 


resin-coated on both sides, and the head open- 
ing had a raised collar that closed with a draw- 
string. The poncho was improved by QMCTC 
17-50 and produced as the Poncho, Light- 
weight, Olive Drab, with Hood, under speci- 
fications dated 18 September 1951." 

The wet-weather parka and trousers com- 
bination provided better overall protection to 
vehicular crewmen and engineers than the 
poncho, and it did not become as easily caught 
on obstructions. 

The parka and trouser combination was 
essential in the rainy spring and fall, and spe- 
cialized personnel were granted higher allow- 
ances during these seasons. For instance, higher 
supply levels were authorized to engineer con- 


The IX Corps COFS, 
Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
Dewey (left), wears 
the pile field cap and 
B15A intermediate 
flying jacket, with the 
general officer's belt 
and buckle. The cap- 
tain wears the cotton 
field cap and field 
jacket, with a M1936 
pistol belt, at Hy- 
anggo on 31 March 
1953. 


Winter Field Clothing 


The B10 intermediate flying jacket is worn by the IX Corps CG, Lt. Gen. William Hoge, during 
award ceremonies near Line Polar, 19 November 1951. Combat commander's identification is 
on the shoulder loop. The decorated lieutenant has field jacket and pistol belt with attached M1 
rifle/carbine ammunition magazine pocket. 


Winter Field Clothing 
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Preparing to visit the Korean front (left to right), Gen. Douglas MacArthur wears his privately 


purchased trench coat and distinctive embroidered tropical worsted service cap; Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins wears the officer's wool gabardine overcoat; and a staff officer wears the field overcoat at 


Haneda Air Base, 4 December 1950. 
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Winter Field Clothing 


The standard A2 summer flying jacket, of seal-brown leather, is worn by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
while visiting Ist Marine Div Maj. Gen. Oliver Smith at liberated Kimpo Air Base on 21 September 
1950. 
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Winter Field Clothing 


These I Corps staff members at Uijongbu on 8 April 1953 wear (left to right) field jacket, field 
overcoat, overcoat, winter combat jacket, field jacket with pile jacket worn underneath and just 
visible, winter combat jacket, and field jacket. Note tucked-up earflaps on commercial field cap being 
held (far right) and distinctive MP articles (far right background). 


struction battalions and dump truck companies 
engaged in flood control. The troops often had 
to wade in swollen rivers and operate equip- 
ment during heavy rain. The supply levels of 
wet-weather parkas and trousers, including 
knee-wader boots, were increased from 10 to 
20 percent strength allowances for both unit 
types.'4 

The World War II-era Parka, Wet 
Weather, and Trousers, Wet Weather, were re- 
vised on 12 November 1948 and made of syn- 
thetic-rubber-laminated cotton in Olive Drab 
shade 7. The combination included bib-type 
overalls, and a slipover, hooded-style parka fea- 
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turing slash pockets and a laced neck gusset." 

Raincoats were issued routinely to soldiers 
in rear areas and also to soldiers under field 
conditions because ponchos and other wet- 
weather supplies were sometimes lacking. Ear- 
lier Army raincoats with inadequate coatings, 
produced during World War II, were initially 
issued by the Eighth Army from emergency 
stocks in Japan, but these were gradually re- 
placed by the newer synthetic models. The 
Raincoat, Synthetic Rubber Coated, Olive 
Drab, Dismounted, was adopted in 1949 and 
produced according to specifications approved 
on 7 July 1950.!5 
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The officer's wool gabardine 
Taupe shade 79 overcoat (left), 
shows the front storm flap, 
compared with a synthetic rub- 
ber-coated dismounted rain- 
coat worn by 155mm gun sec- 
tion chief Sgt. First Class 
Zbigniew Biedrow of the 145th 
Field Arty Bn. Note an M1 
rifle/carbine ammunition 
magazine pocket and M1942 
first-aid packet pouch worn in 
regulation manner on the pistol 
belt. 


The Ryukyus Command CG, 
Maj. Gen. Robert Brightler, in 
a commercial plastic raincoat 
(left), discusses Korean require- 
ments with the FEC Chief of 
Intelligence, Maj. Gen. Riley 
Ennie, wearing the officer’s 
raincoat, at Kadena Air Base 
on 2 October 1951. 


Sweaters and Mufflers 


Wool sweaters were part of the Army layering 
system adopted for winter field clothing in 
World War II. Two types of wool sweaters were 
issued in Korea. The original Sweater, High 
Neck, was supplemented by the 1949-pattern 
Sweater, High Neck, Shrink-Resistant- Treated. 
The high-neck sweater was a wool pullover in 
Olive Drab shade 30A with a round neck and 
button closure. It was scheduled for seven 
months of use in Korea, commencing 15 Sep- 
tember, and was issued at the ratio of one per 
soldier in Troop Categories A, B, and C. By the 
armistice Eighth Army stocks had reached 95 
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Olive drab lightweight pon- 
chos doubled as shelter 
halves or rain capes and are 
used as wet-weather attire 
by entertainers visiting the 
14th Inf Regt in Korea dur- 
ing 1952. Note 40th Inf Div 
shoulder sleeve insignia and 
*Korea 1952" souvenir em- 
blem sewn onto cotton field 
cap (far left). 


percent of the 355,332 high-neck sweaters re- 
quired for the coming winter season." 

The Muffler, Wool, Olive Drab, first 
adopted in 1936, provided the soldier with a 
warm neck wrap. It was revised by specification 
of 28 February 1950. Wool mufflers were sched- 
uled for eight months' use in Korea, commenc- 
ing 1 September annually, and every Eighth 
Army soldier received one. During the final 
winter campaign, the Eighth Army had 
333,000 wool mufflers ready for distribution on 
15 October 1952. When combat ended in July 
1953, Eighth Army on-hand stocks totaled 80 
percent of the 367,401 wool mufflers needed for 
the following winter.' 
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The high-neck sweater is worn by a mortarman 
of the French Inf Bn, who is preparing to fire 
an 81mm mortar in the “Shanghai Heights” 
area near Chorwon on 13 October 1952. These 
troops were supplied with U.S. military cloth- 
ing through the 2d Inf Div quartermaster. 


Winter Field Clothing 


Olive drab wool muffler is worn with the field 
jacket by Eighth Army Deputy CG, Maj. Gen. 
William Harrison, Jr., in Korea on 3 January 
1952. 
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Winter Field Clothing 


E 


The X Corps Adjutant General, Col. Allen 
Crane (left), wearing World War II-pattern en- 
listed man's olive drab shirt with convertible 
collar, pins the Bronze Star on a staff officer, in 
wool olive drab SUC shirt, along Line Polar on 
24 January 1952. 


Eighth Army staff personnel, including private 
wearing World War II-pattern convertible col- 
lar olive drab wool shirt (right) and officer 
wearing World War II-pattern officer's olive 
drab wool shirt (center) receive awards at Pu- 
san, 30 March 1953. Note the private's web belt 
brass buckle with unauthorized Eighth Army 
metal insignia and full-laced russet combat ser- 
vice boots. 


(Above) The X Corps Chief Signal Officer, Col. 
William Haycock, wears the olive drab wool 
SUC shirt, which came with shoulder loops and 
clip pocket flaps, at the Kwandae-ri command 
post in early 1953. Note the military creases. 


Lt. Col. Warren Hannum, Jr., of the 11th Abn 
Div relaxes at home at Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky, after duty hours on 4 March 1952. He 
wears World War II-pattern officer's olive drab 
wool shirt with shoulder loops and box pocket 
flaps. Note non-issue argyle socks and shoes. 


Wool Shirts and Field Trousers 


During the Korean conflict, the basic layer in 
the cold climate uniform consisted of various 
patterns of wool shirts and field trousers, worn 
with and without outer cotton trouser shells. 
Some of these patterns were derived from the 
World War II winter service uniform. This wool 
uniform was scheduled for seven months of 
utilization in Korea, commencing 15 September 
annually, with two wool shirts and two pairs of 
wool field trousers issued per soldier in the 
Eighth Army. More than 860,000 wool shirts 
and 860,000 trousers were distributed in mid- 
September 1952 for the final winter campaign 
season.’ 

The World War II-era Shirt, Flannel, 
Olive Drab, and Shirt, Flannel, Olive Drab, 
Special, had a convertible collar, for wear with 
and without a necktie. The special olive drab 
flannel shirt had a throat flap and wrist gussets 
for gas-warfare protection. The Army later 
adopted, for all personnel, shirts with shoulder 
loops, placket front, and two-button cuffs. The 
Shirt, Flannel, Olive Drab shade 31, Stand-Up 
Collar (SUC), was first produced under speci- 
fications dated 3 October 1947, followed by the 
26 May 1950 approval of the Shirt, Flannel, 
Olive Drab shade 33, SUC.” 

The Shirt, Field, Wool, Olive Green shade 
108, was adopted on 6 December 1950 and pro- 
duced under specifications approved on 22 Jan- 
uary 1951 as an organizational item specifically 
designed for field or combat duty. The Eighth 


Eighth Army CG, Gen. James A. Van Fleet 
(left) reviews the 5th Arty Group in Korea on 19 
October 1952. He wears World War II-pattern 
officer’s olive drab wool shirt with convertible 
collar and shoulder loops and wool trousers. 
Note personally procured sidearm holster on 
his general officer's belt. 


Catholic Bishop Fred Gorson wears the Olive 
Green shade 108 wool field shirt and field trou- 
sers while visiting Korea in 1953. Note the civil- 
ian leather belt, Christian chaplain's branch 
insignia, worn without insignia of grade on 
private purchase blocked cap, and the ecclesi- 
astical vestment under the shirt. 


The 3d Inf Div Assistant CG, Brig. Gen. 
Armistead Mead (center), wearing olive drab 
SUC shirt, greets the X Corps CG, Maj. Gen. 
Edward Almond, who wears the M1948 parka- 
shell, near Hamhung on 11 December 1950. 
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Army commander, Gen. James Van Fleet, 
wanted to secure the new shirt for Korea-based 
soldiers. In February 1952, his G-4 supply 
chief, Col. Russell A. Baker, formally re- 
quested initial issue of two Olive Green shade 
108 wool field shirts per individual as part of 
the army submission for winter clothing re- 
quirements. The Quartermaster Corps replied 
that insufficient quantities of the shirt existed, 
mandating continued use of the olive drab flan- 
nel shirts.?! 

During June 1952, in anticipation of the 
winter season, the Eighth Army resubmitted its 
request for the new Olive Green shade 108 wool 
field shirts, citing morale, supply economy, and 
suitability of Korea for field and combat test- 
ing. Seconding these considerations, the FEC 
asked *DA to ship such stocks of this item as 
are now available, or may become available to 
CONUS [Continental United States], to meet 
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Winter Field Clothing 
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Assembled IX Corps staff officers south of Line Nomad on 21 October 1951 wear field clothing 
typically issued in Korea: World War II-pattern enlisted man's olive drab wool shirts with wool serge 
trousers (left and right) and HBT jackets with cotton field trousers (center). Note M7 shoulder holster 


(far right). 


requirements in this theater" The request was 
refused because of insufficient quantities for all 
troops.” 

By the war’s conclusion, Eighth Army 
stocks amounted to less than 5 and 15 percent, 
respectively, of the 844,606 olive green wool 
field shirts and wool field trousers needed for 
winter issue. As a result, the new shirts and 
trousers were not supplied by the Eighth Army 
until the winter of 1953 and 1954.” 

The World War II-era wool and cotton 
field trousers underwent subsequent modifica- 
tions that resulted in various types in the supply 
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system. Most of the wool trousers were de- 
signed for wear with the wool jackets as part of 
the winter service uniform, as well as for field 
duty. Revised specifications were approved in 
1946 for the Trousers, Field, Wool, Olive Drab, 
22-Oz., and the gas-protective Trousers, Field, 
Wool, Olive Drab, 22-Oz., Special. 

Lighter fabric trouser specifications, ap- 
proved on 30 December 1949, were produced as 
the Trousers, Field, Wool, Olive Drab shade 33, 
Special, and Trousers, Field, Wool, Serge, Olive 
Drab shade 33, 18-Oz. (MQ1). Olive drab wool 
field trousers were used throughout the war 


Winter Field Clothing 
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Field trousers with British gaiters are worn by 2d Inf Div Maj. Gen. Clark Ruffner (center) as he 
decorates lieutenant wearing HBT trousers with center-pleat cargo pockets, 17 April 1951. The 
pockets are full and bulging. 
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The 3d Inf Div CG, Maj. 
Gen. Robert Soule, has 
first-pattern cotton field 
trouser tabs fastened 
over boots at Hungnam 
on 18 December 1950. 
He is wearing a pile field 
cap with Navy-style 
jacket. 


because the Olive Green shade 108 Trousers, 
Field, Wool, M1951, made of wool and nylon 
serge, did not arrive in Korea in time to be 
employed during the conflict.” 

Cotton field trousers were part of the stan- 
dard winter combat ensemble in Korea and 
were used as windbreaker shells over the wool 
field trousers. The World War II-era Trousers, 
Field, Cotton, Olive Drab, were made of wind- 
resistant oxford cloth and had slash side pock- 
ets. Cargo pockets were reintroduced with the 
Trousers, Field, Cotton, Olive Drab, M1950, 
which were adopted by QMCTC 16-50. Two 
pairs of field trousers were supplied to each sol- 
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Winter Field Clothing 


dier on the basis of seven months’ annual use in 
Korea. For example, commencing on 15 Sep- 
tember 1952, more than 860,000 pairs of field 
trousers were distributed by the Eighth Army 
for its last winter campaign.’ 

As part of the extensive refinement of the 
winter combat layering system, the Trouser 
Shell, Field, M1951, was adopted on 22 August 
1951 and produced under specifications ap- 
proved on 15 November 1952. These Olive 
Green shade 107 wind-resistant cotton sateen 
trouser shells arrived only in the closing phases 
of the conflict. As an expedient measure, the 
Trouser Shells, Arctic, and Liner, Trousers, 


The back and 
front pocket 
configurations 
of the cotton 
field trousers 
are shown 


during 2d 
Chemical 
Mortar Bn 


ceremony at 
Pyongchon, 7 
July 1952. X 
Corps Arty 
Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth 
Sweany (left) 
has custom- 
ized his gen- 
eral officer's 
belt with a 
personal side- 
arm holster. 
The officer 
facing him 


um PV 5 wears HBT 
ds e ‘ jacket with 

- ' , non-issue, 
decorated ar- 
tillery 
branch-of- 
service scarf. 
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The waist tab fasteners and pocket configura- 
tions of the cotton field trousers are shown with 
HBT jacket of the X Corps COFS, Brig. Gen. 
Paul Adams (left), at Kwandae-ri on 17 July 
1952. 


Winter Field Clothing 


The HBT trousers with patch pockets are worn 
by X Corps medical section Master Sgt. Na- 
thaniel Hand (left) and corps surgeon Col. 
Byron Steger at Kwandae-ri on 17 July 1952. 
Both also wear HBT jackets and cotton field 
caps. 


Winter Field Clothing 
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[he M1951 field trouser-shells are worn by the helicopter crew chief (right) who is placing wounded 
soldier aboard a cargo helicopter at the 8063d MASH near Unchon-ni, 12 April 1953. 
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Col. William Harris, commanding 65th Inf, 
wears the Type 1 trigger finger mitten-shells as 
he holds a carbine, near Wonsan in 1950, Note 
parka overcoat and pile field cap. 


Arctic, were scheduled for issue at the ratio of 
two per soldier serving in Korca, but were never 
generally available, At the end of July 1953, the 
Eighth Army reported. full inventory of the 
772,809 field trouser shells required for the next 
winter season, ™ 

The mohair frieze Liner, Trouser, Field, 
M1951, was designed to complement the M1951 
trouser shell, but production difficulties also 
hindered its availability. In May 1952, FEC 
supply officers notified the Eighth Army that 
the M1951 field trouser liners were in such short 
supply that DA-approved quantities could only 
meet front-line requirements for the next winter 
campaign. As a consequence, authorized issue 
was limited to one per soldicr within Troop 
Category A. At the conclusion of the war, 
Eighth Army stocks of M1951 field trouser lin- 
ers totaled merely a quarter of the 202,704 
needed for the winter of 1953 and 1954.” 


Hand Wear 


Leather glove-shells and accompanying wool 
glove-inserts were prescribed as multipurpose 
hand wear for garrison or field usc in temperate 
weather. The heavy leather or working gloves, 
intended for tough chores and generally made 
of readily available cowhide, were used under 
battlefield conditions only in limited amounts. 

The glove-shells, favored as combat acces- 
sories, were used in large quantities in Korea. In 
the meantime, a shortage of horschide made it 
ncarly impossible for stateside units to acquire 
them. The Eighth Army acknowledged that the 
leather glove-shell was not specifically designed 
as a combat or working glove but noted that 
its pliability gave it utility that heavy gloves 
lacked. The popularity of the glove-shells alle- 
viated the problem of issuing additional pairs 
of special-purpose gloves, The Eighth Army in- 
structed units to request more working gloves, 
but leather glove-shells remained the soldiers’ 
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Winter Field Clothing 
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preferred choice for both battlefield and general 
tasks.** 

The World War II-era brown Glove-Shell, 
Leather, was supplemented by the G/ove-Shell, 
Leather, MI947, produced under specifications 
approved on 3 October 1947. It was replaced by 
the Glove-Shell, Leather, M1949, made of black 
chrome-tanned, full-grain horsehide with a 
web-cotton buckle wrist strap, under specifica- 
tions approved on 22 December 1949. Thesc 


Winter Field Clothing 
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'The M1949 black leather glove-shell (right) is worn by the 24th Inf Div Assistant CG, Brig. Gen. Paul 
Dewitt Adams, in M1943 field jacket along Line Missouri, 10 December 1951. Eighth Army general 
(left) wears pile field jacket under M1943 field jacket and upside-down pistol belt with non-regulation 
sidearm holster attached. 


glove-shells were used with the knitted World 
War II-era Glove-Insert, Wool, or the Glove- 
Insert, Wool, Olive Drab shade 30A, M1949, in 
wool nylon, under specifications approved on 
19 September 1951," 

The Eighth Army issued glove-shells and 
glove-inserts for eight months' utilization, com- 


mencing | September annually, at one pair of 


glove-shells and two pairs of glove-inserts per 
soldier. Soldiers often used wool ski socks as 


Winter Field Clothing 


The 3d Logistical Command commander, Col. 
John Hill, wears officer's brown leather gloves 
with his field jacket, wool muffler, and pile field 
cap at the Inchon headquarters on 20 Decem- 
ber 1950. 


substitutes for gloves because the latter wore 
out quickly and were replaced slowly. At the 
conclusion of the war, Eighth Army on-hand 
stocks were around 90 percent of the 734,802 
glove-inserts and 385,941 glove-shells required 
for initial winter supply." 

For colder weather in Korea, the Eighth 
Army issued World War II-era gauntlet-styled 
Mitten-Shells, Trigger Finger, as well as the 
later Mitten-Shells, Trigger Finger, Type I, and 
the Mitten-Shells, Trigger Finger, MI948, pro- 
duced under specifications approved on 22 July 
1949. Eighth Army did not receive sufficient 
quantities of the Mitten-Shells, Trigger Finger, 
M1951, before the armistice, These were 
adopted by QMCTC 4-52, and composed of 
Olive Green shade 107 wind-resistant sateen 
cotton, with leather palms and thumb of cork- 
shade top-grain deerskin. All mitten-shells had 
knitted wool mitten-inserts. 

The Eighth Army scheduled mitten-shells 
and mitten-inserts for six months of use in 
Korea, commencing on 15 October annually. 
However, issuc was restricted to Troop Cate- 
gorics A, B, and C. Authorized troops received 
one pair of mitten-shells and two pairs of 
mitten-inserts each. When the fighting con- 
cluded in July 1953, Eighth Army stocks were 
at two-thirds of the 694,941 mitten-inserts and 
one-third of the 367,401 mitten-shells projected 
for the next winter,” 

The Eighth Army issued three kinds of 
gauntlet-styled overwhite mittens for snow 
camouflage. The wind-resistant, water-repellent 
bleached cotton mittens had two-finger 
sheaths. These were the Mittens, Overwhite; the 
Mittens, Overwhite, Type I; and Mittens, Over- 
white, M1950. During the spring of 1952, the 
FEC logistics office notified the Eighth Army 
that DA-approved quantities were adequate for 
only three out of four front-line soldiers. Dur- 
ing the final 1952-53 winter campaign, how- 
ever, the Eighth Army was able to provide 
90 percent of the 202,680 mittens required.” 


Winter Field Clothing 


The more pliable glove-shells were preferred in the Korean war to stiff, heavy leather gloves and 
working gauntlets. The last were used only for chores mandating hand protection, such as laying 
barbed wire or welding. This 25th Inf Div soldier with a M1942 asbestos mitten is cutting out the 
jammed wheel of a disabled enemy tank on 25 August 1950, 


For the severest cold weather, the Mittens, 
Arctic, MI949, were prescribed but unavailable 
except in very small quantities. The half-pound 
winter-weight lined mittens had oxford cotton 
gauntlets with saddle-shade top-grain deerskin 
leather palms and wool/alpaca-pile backs.’ 


Underwear and Socks 


Winter undershirts were cotton-wool knit pull- 
overs, with full sleeves and two-button fronts. 
The types used in Korea included the Under- 
shirt, Winter, 50-50 Cotton-Wool, Natural 
Gray; and the Undershirt, Winter, 50-50 Cot- 
ton- Wool, Olive Drab, both adopted in 1948, 
These were supplemented by the Undershirt, 
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Winter, Non-Standard, procured by the Japan 
Logistical Command. The Undershirt, Winter, 
M1950, was produced under specifications ap- 
proved on 29 March 1950. Undershirts were 
scheduled for eight months of use, commencing 
| September annually, and every soldier was is- 
sued three sets. At the armistice in July 1953, 
the Eighth Army had nearly all of the 1,158,749 
winter undershirts projected for winter issue,“ 

Winter drawers were ankle-length knitted 
underwear, made of a cotton and wool mix with 
a button fly. The types used in Korea included 
the Drawers, Winter, Natural Gray; and the 
Drawers, Winter, 50-50 Cotton-Wool, Olive 
Drab, both adopted in 1948, Also worn were 
the Drawers, Winter, Non-Standard, procured 
by the Japan Logistical Command. The 


Drawers, Winter, MI950, were produced under 
specifications. approved on 29 March 1950. 
Winter drawers were scheduled for eight 
months of wear in Korea, commencing | Sep- 
tember annually. Each soldier was issued three 
sets. When the armistice was concluded in July 
1953, the Eighth Army on-hand stocks of 
winter drawers were large, totaling 99 percent 
of the 1,158,749 pairs required for the next 
winter, ** 

Men's wool socks were issued to soldiers 
year-round in Korea. Five types were used dur- 
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Winter Field Clothing 


ing the conflict, and the most common was the 
Sock, Wool, Cushion Sole, Olive Drab, made 
of a cotton and wool blend, with an all-wool 
cushion. The 15-inch leg-length socks had a 
terry stitch high heel and rib knit top. During 
the winter, frequent changes of socks were nec- 
essary to prevent frostbite. Other winter socks 
used in Korea were the Sock, Wool, Heavy, 
White; the Sock, Wool, Heavy, Olive Drab; the 
Sock, Wool, Cushion Sole, White; and the 
Sock, Wool, Cushion Sole, Non-Standard. 
Wool ski socks were issued with shoepacs. 


19. EUSAK June 1952 Command Report, Sec II, 
Book 23, Quartermaster Summary, pp. MHI; 
EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 207-8, 210-11. 
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21. MIL-S-10858. 

22. EUSAK Command Report, June 1952, p. 124. 

. EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 159, 161, 207-8, 210-11. 
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Book 23, Quartermaster Summary, pp. 10-11; 
EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 211, 212. 
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pp. 161, 204-5. 
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Summer Work and 
Service Uniforms 


Work Uniforms 


Army work clothing, composed of olive drab 
herringbone twill (HBT) two-piece and one- 
piece suits, served as the summer field uniform 
in Korea. Herringbone twill was a tough cotton 
fabric that "wore like iron" and proved rugged 
and durable in the mountainous terrain of Ko- 
rea, Both the World War II-pattern and post- 
war modified versions of the HBT jackct-and- 
trouser combinations and one-piece suits were 
issued. 

The HBT jacket was designed for wear 
outside the trousers. During the Korean con- 
flict, however, commanders encouraged that the 
jacket be tucked into the trouser waistband, 
and that the "fatigue" suit be creased, ironed 
with rice starch, and enhanced by other meas- 
ures for a neat appearance. As T. R. Fehrenbach 
says in his classic This Kind of War, "The Army 
fatigue uniform, in World War Il a work and 
combat uniform, utilitarian and unadorned, 
became a wonder to behold [in Korea]. 
Starched, pressed with creases, complete with 
sewn unit patches and colored name tags, it 
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became more colorful than the OD semidress. 
Soon, even in the combat zone, the old, sloppy 
fatigue cap was taboo— now caps had to have 
stiffeners to make them look like that of Gen- 
eral Ridgway. For one buck Amcrican, GI's and 
officers could buy a locally made stiff fatigue 
cap, which was simpler than trying to put à 
stiffener in the Gl-issued kind." The HBT outfit 
thus received additional military insignia and 
was often customized with better tailoring, 
shoulder loops, and sleeve accessory pockets.! 

The original World War II-era Jacket, 
Herringbone Twill, Special, was a battle dress 
garment, in Olive Drab shades 3 or 7, and fea- 
tured an inside flap on the front-buttoned clo- 
sures for gas protection. The jackets were pro- 
duced with upper cargo pockets, large enough 
to hold the K-ration box, or with center-pleat 
pockets. It had metal M1941 “burst of glory" 
tack or plastic sew-on buttons, 

A simplified HBT jacket was issued in 
Korea concurrently with the original garment. 
This Jacket, Herringbone Twill, Olive Drab 
shade 7, was produced under specifications ap- 
proved on 7 January 1946, The jacket's gas flap 


The climate extremes of Korea ranged from 
frigid cold to torrid heat, creating the need for 
cold-climate apparel and summer utility cloth- 
ing, as demonstrated by this 155mm howitzer 
crew wearing HBT trousers with and without 
HBT jackets. 


Olive drab HBT outfits prevailed as battlefield 
attire in Korea, but the ill-fitting jacket sleeves 
had to be turned back or rolled up, and trou- 
sers tore easily around pockets and legs, as 
shown by infantrymen in action. Note .30- 
caliber cartridge belt with M1942 first-aid 
packet pouch. 


(Above) The corporal 
and battery officer 
wearing 1945-pattern 
patch-pocket HBT 
jackets with sleeves 
turned back are being 
decorated on Line Kan- 
sas, 28 July 1951. The 
full cut of the HBT 
jacket and the bag- 
giness of the HBT 
trousers sometimes 
produced a decidedly 
unkempt appearance. 


(Above) The 1945-version HBT trousers with 


patch pockets of the 24th Inf Div sergeant 
(right) can be compared with the cargo pocket 
HBT trousers of Lt. Col. Roy Tate (left), near 
Hwachon on 31 August 1951. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


Set. First Class Alonzo 
Gore (right) wears the 
1943-pattern HBT jacket 
with “burst of glory” tack 
buttons and center-pleat 
pockets, south of Kum- 
song during July 1951. The 
1943 specifications allowed 
HBT cargo pockets with 
or without the center 
pleat. 


(Right) The 1946-pattern patch-pocket HBT 
jacket with sleeves turned up underneath to 
present a neater appearance, with rayon infan- 
try branch-of-service scarf, is worn by a 25th 
Inf Div captain at Camp Casey in 1953. Note 
Senior Parachutist Badge on pocket flap below 
Combat Infantryman Badge. His 1943-pattern 
HBT trousers have center-pleat cargo pockets. 


(Left) Two 304th Signal Bn master sergeants at 
Seoul on 15 June 1951 show differing HBI 
outfits: (center) the special HBT jacket and 
trousers, both with cargo pockets, and cap; 
and (right) the patch-pocket HBT jacket and 
trousers with cap. The World War II-era woven 
chevron insignia (left) contrasts with the 
smaller 1948-pattern embroidered chevrons. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


The non-pleated cargo pocket design of the 
World War I-type HBT jacket, with M1941 
tack buttons, is worn by 25th Inf Div Sgt. 
Jerome Hansen outside the Line Minnesota 
bunkers, 10 September 1952. Note washable 
cotton chevron insignia, which has been hastily 
tacked on. 


was deleted and simple patch pockets were 
introduced. In 1951 the Army announced that, 
as a result of extensive testing, an 8.5-ounce 
cotton sateen had been developed that wore 
nearly twice as long as the herringbone twill. 
rhe resulting Jacket, Utility, Cotton, Olive 
Green shade 107, was adopted by QMCTC 
6-52, but not produced in sufficient quantities 
for general Eighth Army issue before the armi- 
stice.* 

The HBT outfit’s trouser development par- 
alleled that of the jacket, The World War l-era 
Trousers, Herringbone Twill, Special, had 
cargo or center-pleat side pockets and a gas 
protective flap on the fly-front. At the end of 
the war, the side pockets were replaced by front 
patch pockets and rear patch pockets with but- 
toned flaps. A specification was approved on 
7 January 1946 as the Trousers, Herringbone 
Twill, Olive Drab shade 7. This pattern elimi- 
nated the gas flap and added side adjustment 
tabs on the waistband. The Trousers, Utility, 
Cotton, Olive Green. shade 107, adopted by 
QMCTC 6-52, were not produced in sufficient 
quantities for gencral Eighth Army issue before 
the armistice.’ 

The Suit, Herringbone Twill, Olive Drab 
shade 7, Special, was a one-piece coverall with 
self-helt intended for mechanics and other per- 
sonnel performing work that might soil cloth- 
ing. The features were similar to other World 
War II varieties of HBT apparel. It was also 
used by special category Army personnel with 
the Air Force, 


Special HBT jacket with gas flap extended, as 
worn by Lt. Col. Duff Green, Jr., who has just 
been decorated with the Silver Star and Air 
Medal as well as the Bronze Star and other 
medals while leading the 73d Tank Bn in the 
Iron Triangle during June 1951. 


X Corps signal officer, wearing cargo-pocket 
HBT jacket and trousers, has a weh douhle 
magazine pocket on his pistol belt, at Kwan- 
dae-ri on 20 June 1951. Note the Olive Drab 


shade 3 web waist belt with GCM “stateside” 


roller buckle. 
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This is the typical “front-line” appearance of 
HBT attire in Korea, here with flannel shirt 
underneath. The cargo pockets sagged when 
full and accented the garment's looseness. 25th 
Inf Div Master Sgt. Sidney Green has Thun- 
derer whistle (note chain hooked to lapel But- 
tonhole), a leadership symbol before World 
War II, and “Dr, West's Miracle-Tuft" tooth- 
brush, used for carbine cleaning (alongside 
his M4 bayoner-knife), on Line Wyoming, 
I7 October 1951. 


The common "rear combat area" appearance of 
HBT attire in Korea is shown by the neater 
HBT jacket and trousers of X Corps air section 
Lt. Col. Joseph Gurfein, complete with stylish 
non-issue shoulder holster, near Line Kansas in 
27 June 1951. Note Parachutist Badge above his 
left center-pleat pocket and shortened sleeves. 


The "advisor" appearance of customized local 
allire shown by KM AG Col. Carl Herndon on 
15 May 1953. This styling was distinguished 
by its indigenous manufacture, attention to in- 
dividual identification, and qualilications — in 
this case, white name tape as well as infantry 
branch insignia and Combat Infantryman 
Badge. Advisors preferred ascots made of 
camouflage parachute cloth in lieu of branch- 
Of-service scarves. 
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(Above) The "rear-echelon" appearance of 
HBT aitire included tailored sleeves and 
pressed trousers, as worn by communications 
center Li. William Grady of the 8226th Army 
Unit, FEC Long Lines Signal Group, at Pusan 
on 21 October 1951. His wear of the HBT outfit 
reflects the new trend of tucking the jacket, 
here the standard cargo-pocket version, into 
the trousers. 


The one-piece HBT suit (left) of 64th Tank Bn 
member Leonard Lewane, who is also wearing 
private purchase tanker's boots, near Tadae-gol 
on 18 July 1953. Note black leather glove-shells 
tucked into lower side pocket. Officer on right 
wears HBT jacket, tailored by adding shoulder 
loops, and cotton field trousers. 
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Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


The standard allotment for the HBT 
jacket-and-trouser outfit was two per soldier, 
During the fall, the Eighth Army Quarter- 
master Section ordered summer clothing and 
individual military equipment based on projec- 
tions for the next summer. Typical amounts for 
1953 were demonstrated by the following re- 
quirements placed upon the Korean Communi- 
cations Zone during September 1952. Eighth 
Army uniform components were based on 
troop strengths of 194,000, UN fighting level of 
25,000 soldiers, another 20,000 for individual 
Korean augmentation under the KATUSA (Ko 
rean Augmentation to the U.S. Army) program, 
and 13,000 miscellaneous troops.* 

In early 1953, with the onset of warmer 
weather, units began requesting that individual 
clothing allowances be raised in order to permit 
more clothing changes, which would enhance 
morale and sanitation. In June, the Eighth 
Army proposed to the FEC supply office that 
the authorization for HBT outfits be increased 
from two to three sets per individual. 

The quartermaster section noted that 
Eighth Army requirements could be met from 
reserve stocks accumulated in Japan. Further- 
more, the Eighth Army noted that T/A (Table 
of Allowances) 21, Mobilization, authorized 
two HBT uniforms per soldier whereas T/A 21, 
Peace, authorized three, Korea-based logisti- 
cians saw this authorization as the reverse of 
what was needed on the battlefield. Emergency 
changes of clothing under combat conditions 
required more uniforms than were needed in 
peacetime.’ 

The Eighth Army's plan for the additional 
HBT clothing, if approved, was to stock it at 
service centers, The additional uniforms would 
be released as direct exchange garments in con- 
junction with troop passage through regimental 
shower points. The quartermaster office esti- 
mated that 40,000 HBT jacket and trouser sets 
would be required at each of the three major 
service centers. Of these, 30,000 sets would be 
allocated by each service center as exchange 
stock for daily processing and 10,000 would bc 
kept as a reserve against emergency needs and 
salvage requirements. On 27 July, an armistice 
concluded hostilities, and the situation became 
moot because of the automatically upgraded 
HBT uniform allotments under T/A 21, Peace, 
tables.^ 


Ordnance soldiers wear HBT "fatigue" work outfits with matching olive drab HBT caps as they repair 
an M24 light tank engine in Korea during 1951. Note the HBT suit, a one-piece coverall, worn in right 
background. 
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Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


Ihe special HBT jacket of 
381st. Transportation Highway 
Group commander Col. Allen 
Haynes is modified with sleeve 
pencil pocket at Seoul on 16 
August 1952. Note hand-let- 
tered white name tape. 


Col. Frederick Alexander (right), 21st Inf Regt 
commander, wears tailored HBT jacket with 
sleeve pencil pocket added, while attending an 
advisory liaison conference at Koje-do, 1953. 


Pfc. Floyd Garrett of the 40th Inf Div (right) 
uses the added cloth sleeve pencil pocket on his 
modified HBT jacket to hold pens and an 
M1926 spoon, while being decorated in 1953. 
Note cloth sleeve pocket and shoulder loops 
added to HBT jacket of 223d Inf Regt com- 
mander Lt. Col. Gordon Sayre. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


Olive Green shade 107 cotton sateen utility jackets are worn by 2d Inf Div 
officers awaiting replacements in Korea on 5 June 1953. Lt. Col. Kleiman 
(left) wears HBT trousers while the chaplain wears field trousers. Note 
Kleiman's rayon infantry branch-of-service scarf and the non-authorized 
scarf worn by the chaplain. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


I Corps staff members are dressed in (left to right) cotton utility jacket and trousers, and decorated 
helmet liner; field overcoat and wool garrison cap; locally procured HBT jacket and trousers, and 
blocked cap; and field overcoat and officer's fur felt service cap, at Uijongbu during 1953. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


A marksman wearing Olive Green shade 107 cotton sateen utility jacket aims a .22-caliber Remington 
target rifle with high-power scope, used for training in Korea, in 1953. Note MP leather double 
magazine pocket on pistol belt. 
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Khaki Uniforms 


The Army khaki cotton twill uniform was a 
summer service/duty uniform, which was no 
longer considered appropriate field attire. After 
the onset of the Korean war, the Eighth Army 
was not authorized to stock khaki uniforms 
except for limited purposes, such as for band 
members and other personnel. 

The design of the World War II-era Shirt, 
Cotton, Khaki, Convertible Collar, Enlisted 
Man, was similar to that of the olive drab wool 
shirt. The khaki shirt could be worn with or 
without a necktic. The Army later adopted, for 
all personnel, shirts with shoulder loops, 
placket front, and two-button cuffs, This Shirt, 
Cotton, Khaki, SUC, was produced according 
to specifications, first approved on 9 July 1946. 
The matching Trousers, Cotton, Khaki, were 
revised according to specifications approved on 
28 February 1950.7 

During mid-1953, the Eighth Army was 
confronted with a severe logistical crisis be- 
cause the armistice created a sudden, unantici- 
pated requirement for khaki uniforms. During 
July and August 1953, large quantities of khaki 
clothing were needed for soldiers being assigned 
to the UN Command Military Armistice Com- 
mission (UNCMAC). Emergency airlifis of 
khaki uniforms were made to the Korean Com- 
munications Zone, but only the end of that 
summer season alleviated the crisis.* 


Cotton khaki shirt and trousers, bloused into 
commercially manufactured "jump boots," are 
worn with polished helmet liner in parade fash- 
ion by a battalion commander at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, before Korean deployment. Note pis- 
tol belt dyed dark green with polished brass 
fittings and M1 pistol holster. Distinguished 
Unit Emblem is above shirt pocket. 
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Pyt. James Linser wears the cotton khaki shirt 
and trousers while testing a circuit in a 71st 
Signal Service Bn transmitter linking the FEC 
Tokyo headquarters to Korea, 20 August 1952. 
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Cotton khaki shirt and trousers worn by an 
Eighth Army surgeon who poses with his son, 


USMA cadet Louis Ginn III —the first West 
Pointer to undergo combat orientation in the 
wartime Korean theater. This view shows the 
accepted manner of wearing "brass on brass" 
(belt tip touching belt buckle) as well as the 
former custom of wearing belt tip extended be- 
yond the buckle. Note USMA collar insignia on 
cotton field cap at Seoul, 15 July 1952. 
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The USMA collar insignia is worn on the field cap in wartime Korea (see photo at left). 


The U.S. Army commander of the UN Com- 
mand Repatriation Group poses in cotton 
khaki shirt and trousers, and commercial cot- 
ton blocked cap, at Munsan-ni during 1953. 


Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


'The late World War II-pattern ollicer's cotton 
khaki shirt with 1948-pattern Olive Drab shade 
51 necktie and tropical worsted officer's service 
cap is worn by USARPAC Capt. Kenneth Hino 
on 5 May 1952. When the shirt was worn as an 
exterior garment, the necktie was tucked in be- 
tween the second and third visible button. 
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Tropical worsted khaki SUC shirt is worn with 
insignia-embellished scarf and M1951 cotton 
poplin field cap by Eighth Army Deputy 
COFS, Brig. Gen. Hugh Harris, at Seoul dur- 
ing 1953. 


A private purchase gabardine khaki shirt is 
worn by Medical Corps Capt. Edward Green- 
ough in 1953. 
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Tropical worsted khaki shirt is worn in winter 
garrison fashion with wool garrison cap and 
trousers by Pfc. George French at the Army 
Language School at the Presidio of Monterey in 
1953. Note Olive Drab shade 7 web waist belt 
with GCM brass buckle. 


1. This Kind of War, T.R. Fehrenbach. New York: 
MacMillan, 1963, p. 575. 
. Tentative Specification PQD-574; Army-Navy 
Purchasing Office Press Release 9 February 1951. 
3, Tentative Specification POD-42D and PQD-573, 
4. EUSAK September 1952 Command Report, p. 
133, 
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Summer Work and Service Uniforms 


Other Summer Supply 


Summer cotton underclothing was used not 
only for warm weather, but it also served to 
insulate the wearer from irritating wool-blend 
fabrics of winter undergarments. It consisted of 
the earlier sleeveless knitted undershirt and 
broadcloth drawers in white or olive drab, as 
supplemented by postwar modified versions. 
Three cotton undershirts and three cotton 
drawers were issued to each individual. 

The World War Il-cra olive drab Under- 
shirt, Cotton, Summer, Sleeveless, was re- 
placed by the crew-neck Undershirt, Cotton, 
Quarter Sleeve, White, which was adopted in 
1948. The earlier Drawers, Cotton, Shorts, 
Olive Drab, with button fly and cloth-tape 
ties on cach side, were issued along with the 
1948-pattern snap-fly Drawers, Cotton, Shorts. 
Non-standard underwear variants produced by 
Japan Logistical Command supplemented this 
supply in Korea, 

Ihe Eighth Army also distributed several 
items that were actually supplied on a vear- 
round basis, adding to their visibility as part of 
the ordinary summer field uniform. Each sol- 
dier received one waist web belt with buckle, 
one cotton field cap, one poncho, one field 
jacket, four cotton handkerchiefs, and five 
pairs of cushion-sole wool socks. Additional in- 
dividual equipment, distributed only during the 
summer, included two mosquito bars and wood 
mosquito bar frames and one wool sleeping bag 
with case per soldier in Troop Categories A, B, 
and C. 


5. EUSAK June 1953 Command Report, p. 68. 

6. EUSAK July 1953 Command Report, p. 76. 

7. Tentative Specification POD-482B; MIL-T-2064. 
8. EUSAK August 1953 Command Report, p. 59. 


Winter Service and 
Duty Uniforms 


Men's Uniforms 


The need for service and garrison duty uni- 
forms was limited in Korea because combat 
field clothing dominated soldiering attire dur- 
ing the conflict. General duty service uniforms 
were required only for military personnel enjoy- 
ing R & R, arriving and departing from the 
Korean theater of operations, or attending 
official receptions and reviews. Officers also 
had the World War l-era service uniform, now 
classified as semi-dress, which was rarely worn 
in Korea. Known as the “pinks and greens,” it 
was composed of a wool elastique coat, with a 
sclf-belt, in Olive Drab shade 51 and wool elas- 
lique trousers of Olive Drab shade 54. 

The standard winter service uniform con- 
sisted of an Olive Drab shade 33 wool serge 
jacket, worn with a khaki cotton poplin SUC 
shirt and a Olive Drab shade 51 necktie. The 
matching trousers were the same garments that 
served as part of the field uniform (sec Wool 
Shirts and Field Trousers in Chapter 3), There 
were three patterns of wool jacket, commonly 
known to soldiers as the “Ike jacket,” which was 
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named after Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

The World War Il-era Jacket, Field, Wool, 
Olive Drab, was designed to be worn over the 
olive drab wool shirt and sweater as part of the 
winter combat layering system. It was a hip- 
length, single-breasted jacket with concealed- 
button front closure, buttoned cuffs, and two 
box-pleated upper pockets. The fitted waist- 
band had side buckle adjustments and fastened 
with a tab extension. 

The jacket never really functioned as a field 
garment, and after World War II the Army re- 
designated it for garrison duty and semi-dress 
wear. As a result of this decision, the Jacket, 
Wool, Olive Drab, MQI, was adopted in 1947 
and produced under specifications approved on 
7 June 1948. It was better tailored and shorter 
in length. Earlier wool ficld jackets were altered 
to conform to this pattern and were frequently 
form-fitted.* 

The last version was adopted in 1951 as the 
Jacket, Wool, Olive Drab, M1950. It differed 
from earlier styles because the buttoned cuffs 
were eliminated and the side buckles were re- 
placed with button-tabs. The closer fitting 


The offiver’s Olive Drab shade 51 elastique 
woo! coal and Olive Drab shade 54 elastique 
trousers are worn by the V Corps COFS in Ger- 
many, 12 May 1952, The coat self -material belt 
has the later style, line-pattern rounded buckle. 
Note fowrragére and lanyard decorations over 
left shoulder and service ribbon bars and Dis- 
tinguished Unit Emblem worn over the upper 
left and right pockets, respectively. 


jacket was shortened to the soldiers natural 
waistline, directly over the trouser belt, and the 
back was bloused to give more freedom of 
movement, The jackel was not commonly worn 
by soldiers in the FEC area because of large 
stocks of rhe older garments. 

The wool Jacket looked finc on tall, lean 
soldiers but rendered a distinctly squat appear- 
ance to shorter individuals, The jacket had a 
natural tendency lo rise up when the wearer 
lifted his arms, exposing an expanse of shirt 
and sometimes leaving a rumpled roll of cloth 
protruding between it and the trousers, A sol- 
dier who moved up and down while wearing 
such a short jacket soon lost his neat appear- 
ance, despite constant lugging to straighten his 
unilorm.! 
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Minter Service and Duty Uniforms 


The officers Korean-era “pinks and greens" 
semi-dress uniform consisted of the Olive Drab 
shade 51 elastique wool coat, with band of 
braid around lower sleewes, and Olive Drab 
shade 54 elastique trousers, The coal self- 
material belt has the early style, rectangular 
buckle. Engr Col. Clarence Haug also wears 
cotton poplin shirt, necktie, and low-quarter 
tan shoes, 1953. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


The officer's Olive Drab shade 51 elastique 
wool coat with bi-swing back is worn at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, by ceremonial guard lieutenant 
(front) for the remains of the Eighth Army CG, 
Gen. Walton Walker, killed in Korea on 23 De- 
cember 1950. Note 3d Inf Regt *Old Guard" 
distinctive trimming (leather strap) on left 
shoulder, white cotton glove-shells, and MP 
belt and shoulder strap used in ceremonies. 
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The officer's summer semi-dress uniform in- 
cluded the officer's khaki tropical worsted coat 
and service cap, as worn by Arty Col. William 
Henning of the Army intelligence staff in the 
Pentagon, 24 June 1953. 


OU oe wean ean CD 


Col. John Heintges wears officer’s khaki tropi- 
cal worsted coat with French fourragére at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, 21 May 1953. His service 
ribbons are placed between the miniature Com- 
bat Infantryman Badge and Parachutist Badge. 
Overseas service bars are on lower sleeve and 
represent six months of overseas service per 
bar. 
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Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


2 


The winter garrison duty uniform was com- 
posed of the Olive Drab shade 33 wool jacket 
or “Ike jacket,” khaki poplin shirt and Olive 
Drab shade 51 shade necktie, and wool garri- 
son cap, as worn by Maj. Gen. Thomas Hickey 
on 19 December 1950 during a Korean alert. 
Note Parachutist Badge pinned through the 
background trimming or “oval” that was worn 
in parachutist units. 


FEC and X Corps officers depart Tokyo's Haneda Air Base for Korea with emergency plans on 27 
November 1950. Their winter garrison duty uniforms “under arms" combine service caps with wool 


jackets and trousers, bloused into boots, and pistol belts with double-web magazine pockets and M1 
holsters. 


The 25th Inf Div CG, Brig. Gen. Joseph Brad- 
ley, reviews troops near Uijongbu, 22 June 
1951. His wear of the garrison cap with the field 
work uniform reflected an early World War II 
practice that was out of date by the time of the 
Korean war. 
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The M1950 olive 
drab wool jacket 
was a revised ver- 
sion of the olive 
drab wool jacket 
and is worn here 
with the wool gar- 
rison cap and trou- 
sers and low-quar- 
ter tan shoes. Note 
contrast with field 
utility uniform 
and commercial 
Dehner tanker 
boots of the 
Eighth Army 
he he: % : COFS (right) at 

hé ER Sn Seoul, 1953. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 
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Custom-made win- 
ter garrison duty 
uniform of X Corps 
CG, Lt. Gen. Ed- 
ward Almond, fea- 
tured a slide-fas- 
tened wool jacket 
with knitted cuffs 
and collar, seen near 
Line Cairo on 5 
April 1951. 


The enlisted Class A winter uniform consisted 
of the wool jacket in Olive Drab shade 33, trou- 
sers, and the M1950 garrison cap. The garrison 
cap had cord-edge braid in branch-of-service 
color. Collar insignia was worn, along with dis- 
tinctive unit insignia, on the cap and shoulder 
loops. 
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Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


To enhance the prestige of the infantryman, 
infantry distinctive items of uniform were au- 
thorized on 27 August 1952. This view shows 
the enlisted Class A winter uniform with the 
added items—the rayon branch-of-service 
scarf, rayon infantry shoulder cord, and plastic 
discs behind collar insignia —all in infantry 
blue. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


The M1947-pattern olive drab wool jacket is worn with M1949 leather glove-shells by First Sergeant 
Floyd Griffis, decorated for valor in Korea at Camp Breckinridge on 8 February 1952. The wool 
jackets had waistband adjusting buckles, whereas the M1950 wool jacket had snaps. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


The side view of the Army soldier's winter garrison duty uniform with wool jacket, trousers, 
and service cap (left) can be compared with the Navy sailor's dress blue uniform, during an 


Armistice Day ceremony honoring Korean war dead at Presidio of San Francisco, 11 November 
1950. 
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Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


e 
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Compare the “dark” Olive Drab shade 51 wool elastique of the officer’s semi-dress 
uniform (left) with the “middle-ground” color of the Olive Drab shade 33 wool jacket, 
during stateside ceremony on 18 October 1950. The double set of enlisted insignia, 
worn on collars and lapels of the wool jacket, was authorized from 3 December 1946 
to 26 October 1951. Note the overseas service bars placed above service stripes, 
slanted on lower sleeves. 
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The enlisted Class A sum- 
mer uniform is worn by 
Corp. Rodolfo Hernandez 
of the 187th Airborne RCT 
on 25 March 1952 and 
reflects the preference for 
tailored clothing procured 
privately in Japan. His 
tropical worsted uniform 
has non-regulation pocket 
flaps, and all insignia is 
sewn on with cross-stitch- 
ing. The latter practice was 
common but unauthorized. 
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Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


Women's Uniforms 


By the end of World War II, there was consider- 
able pressure in the military for substantial 
changes in women's uniforms. A more fashion- 
able appearance was deemed necessary for 
postwar recruitment and morale, and the Army 
relaxed its initial insistence that women's attire 
conform to men's. Plans were made to revise 
the uniform, incorporating wartime lessons and 
standardizing those worn by personnel of the 
Women's Army Corps, Army Nurse Corps, and 
female personnel of the Medical Department. 

Soon after the passage of the Women's 
Armed Services Integration Act of 1948, the 
Secretary of the Army appointed a committee 
of consultants from the women's fashion indus- 
try to work with the chiefs of the women's ser- 
vices on a uniform. Designs submitted by a 
number of well-known designers were consid- 
ered, and finally Hattie Carnegie's were se- 
lected. 

The new women's winter wardrobe was de- 
signed to meet the Army's criterion of present- 
ing a distinctly feminine look. The jacket had a 
high, round collar, slightly padded shoulders, 
and a nipped-in waist. The hipline of the skirt 
was more rounded and it was calf length. The 
military insignia and buttons of the uniform 
were colored dull antique gold. 

The lightweight wool serge ensemble, 
Taupe shade 121, consisted of several garments 
that could be worn in various uniform combi- 
nations, as authorized by DA letter dated 21 
February 1951. The Coat, Women's, Wool, 
Taupe, was hip length with four decorative 
pockets and was worn with the Skirt, Women's 
Wool, Taupe, for service or semi-dress wear. 
For special duty, the coat was replaced by the 
waist-length Jacket, Women's, Wool, Taupe, 
which was the equivalent of the men's wool *Ike 
jacket." If authorized by the local command, 
the skirt could be interchanged with the S/acks, 
Women's, Wool, Taupe.* 

The Shirtwaist, Women's in rayon Tan 


(Right) The enlisted women's winter WAC 
jacket, a wool olive drab jacket used before the 
taupe uniform, is worn by Pvt. Lee Frederick 
of the 8225th Army Unit (FEC WAC Detach- 
ment) at the Tokyo headquarters in April 1951. 
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(Above) The women’s officer’s Olive Drab 
shade 51 wool jacket, a barathea jacket for win- 
ter wear before introduction of the taupe uni- 
form, is worn by WAC logistics officer Maj. 
Lillian Foushee of the Defense Supply Division 
in Washington, D.C., 15 October 1951. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


(Right) The women's khaki tropical worsted 
summer jacket and garrison cap is worn by 
Capt. Lois Giebler at the 155th Station Hos- 
pital in Yokohama, Japan, on 21 September 
1951. Col. Robert Belknap has his tropical 
worsted shirt collar open with rayon neck- 
band piece partially visible. He wears 
USARPAC shoulder sleeve insignia. 


(Below) Sixth Army Chief Nurse Lt. Col. 
Frances Gunn displays the new semi-dress 
uniform, designed by Hattie Carnegie and 
composed of the Taupe shade 121 wool serge 
women's uniform suit and matching cap, at 
the Presidio of San Francisco on 1 August 
1951. 


(Above) Portrait of the same officer shows de- 
tail of the women's taupe wool cap, as well as 
the coat shoulder loops and collar fastening of 
the women's uniform suit. Women disliked the 
fact that both jacket and shirtwaist required 
buttoning to the neck, and some considered the 
dull taupe shade unbecoming. 


The highly tailored fit of the taupe women's 
uniform is displayed by a private first class of 
the Japan-based 8064th Army Unit (WAC Bn), 
while shopping in Yokohama on 1 May 1953. 
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Upper jacket and buttoning arrangement on 
the taupe women's uniform coat, worn with full 
ribbons, by FEC Chief Nurse Lt. Col. Alice 
Gritsavage at Yokohama, Japan. The uniform's 
lightweight wool cloth shrank, lost its shape, 
and wrinkled easily after several dry cleanings. 
Note “first-pattern GHQ" FEC shoulder sleeve 
insignia. 


shade 125 (cream) was worn under the coat for 
semi-dress. In cotton oxford Tan shade 130 
(beige) it was worn for daily or special duty. 
The Overcoat, Women's, Wool, Taupe, with Re- 
movable Liner, was full length, with a double 
row of military buttons and a loose, full back 
held in deep folds by a curved half-belt. The 


Raincoat, Women's, Taupe, with Removable 
Hood, in nylon-rayon Taupe shade 121, was 
single breasted with a self-belt. 

The ensemble was supplemented by several 
accessories. The Hat, Service, Women's, Wool, 
Taupe, for semi-dress wear, had a molded 
crown with an upward curving semi-brim rising 
on the left side. To balance the roll of the brim 
on the left, Army insignia was positioned on 
the right side of the hat. For general duty, there 
was also the Cap, Wool, Taupe, in garrison cap 
style. The leather gloves, footwear (either low- 
quarter oxfords or commercially purchased 
pumps), and over-the-shoulder handbag were 
all in Café Brown shade 64. 

Though the change to a more feminine 
styling was welcome within Army ranks, it 
soon became apparent that the new uniforms 
were unsatisfactory in some respects. The high 
collar and close-fitting waist on the jacket and 
the off-center insignia on the hat were disliked. 
The taupe color was thought to be unbecoming. 
The wool serge fabric, initially intended for 
year-round wear, was suitable for FEC purposes 
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The women's semi-dress uniform Taupe shade 
121 wool serge women's coat and hat is worn by 
WAC Col. Mary Hallaren September 1950. Hat 
insignia was worn off center, to the right, to 
balance the roll on the left side of the brim. The 
one-sided brim made the hat difficult to wear 
correctly, and therefore it was typically placed 
at an angle, as shown here. 


but too warm for most other climates. 

Women's winter service and duty uniforms 
were worn by the FEC WAC Detachment in 
Yokohama, Japan, which was expanded to a 
battalion under the command of Maj. Mary O. 
Anderson in October 1951. The battalion's at- 
tractive Honor Guard wore stylish distinctions, 
such as special shoulder cords, that highlighted 
the uniform's decorative flair. Women assigned 
to hospitals and medical units in Korea wore 
winter uniforms only upon arrival and depar- 
ture. At all other times while in the combat 
zone, they wore women's field clothing of World 
War II vintage.‘ 

An interesting experiment with women's 
clothing items was attempted by FEC logisti- 
cians desperate to fit KATUSA troops who wore 
small sizes. During late 1950, the Japan Logis- 
tical Command dispatched women's M1943 
field jacket liners (in reality an exterior garment 
referred to as *WAC jackets") to Korea for use 
by male Korean soldiers. The material in these 
jackets, however, was too light for forward 
combat purposes. In addition, they were styled 
in a manner that prevented proper fit. On 29 
November 1950, the Eighth Army reported that 
the experiment was a complete failure and 
suggested that the *WAC jackets be used for 
Korean Civil Relief, and that Japan Logistical 
Command ship the 300,000 olive drab wool 
jackets originally requested."* 


Women's Army uniforms. 
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ENLISTED WOMEN 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


Typical field clothing worn by women in Korea included (left to right) women's sweater, women's 
special HBT shirt, wool waist, and field trousers. Note additional garments and liners hanging behind 
these 8076th MASH nurses at Hwachon, 15 January 1952. 


Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


Women of U.S.O. Unit 975, dressed in wool waists and slacks with women's service boots, relax at 
Inje during 1951. Note 2d Inf Div MP with arm brassard and helmet liner marked by white band, MP 
letters, and divisional insignia. 
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Members of U.S.O. Unit 1045 arrive at K-2 airfield, Taegu, on 17 July 1952, dressed in freshly issued 
women's khaki cotton shirts and slacks and women's service boots. Note plaid civilian cap worn by 
Ginny Jackson (left). 
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The summer service uniform of WAC Sgt. Margaret DeBie (left) is the women's 
Taupe shade 124 cotton dress and cap. Also pictured is the WAF summer uniform, 
July 1952. The WAC summer dress had pockets in the skirt, antiqued bronze 
buttons, and shoulder loops. For the best appearance, both dress and cap were 
lightly starched. 
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Winter Service and Duty Uniforms 


The women's Taupe shade 129 raincoat with 
removable hood (left) and the WAF counter- 
part apparel, July 1952. The raincoat could be 
part of either the semi-dress or service uniform, 
depending on headgear (cap or hat). 
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The removable hood is raised on the women's 
Taupe shade 129 raincoat (left). The WAF de- 
tachable hood-style raincoat is worn at right, 
July 1952. Unfortunately, despite the claims of 
the fabric manufacturer, the taupe raincoat 
and its hood were not water repellent. 


WAC management officer Lt. Col. Mary 
Fullbright wears the women's white summer 
dress uniform coat while visiting the facilities 
of the FEC WAC Detachment in Yokohama 
on 29 August 1951. The coat was worn with a 
white long-sleeved rayon, nylon, or silk shirt- 
waist. No tie was necessary because the jacket 
was completely buttoned at all times. 


1. SR 600-40-1, 22 June 1949. 

2. USA 8-162A. 

3. SR 32-162-5, Change 1, 6 November 1952. 
4. SR 600-37-2, 17 July 1951. 


The WAC and WAF winter duty uniforms are 
worn during the Korean conflict, July 1952. 
The taupe women's uniform (front) included 
café brown pumps authorized as private pur- 
chase items. The skirt reflected the influence of 
the *Dior New Look," and it was adjusted to 
fashionable length. 


5. Far East Command WAC Detachment Historical 
Report, November 1951. 

6. Japan Logistical Command and EUSAK Decem- 
ber 1950 File Correspondence: WAC Jackets. 


Footwear 


Overshoes and Ice Creepers 


Several types of overshoes were available to 
Eighth Army soldiers fighting in Korea, most of 
which dated from World War II. It was essen- 
tial to wear these items over the combat service 
boot to protect against frostbite and trench- 
foot, but the overshoes fared poorly in frigid 
wet conditions. They proved improper for sus- 
tained marching and were later relegated to the 
rear when superior winter footwear was intro- 
duced. 

The Eighth Army prescribed the Over- 
shoe, Rubber, Men’s High, 5 Buckle Fastening, 
M1945, over other World War II-era models. In 
order of preference, its alternatives were the 
Overshoe, Rubber, Men’s High, 4 Buckle Fas- 
tening; the Overshoe, Rubber, Men’s High, 
5 Buckle Fastening; or the rubber-substitute 
Overshoe, Cashmerette, Men’s High, 4 Buckle, 
Fastening. The Eighth Army distributed 97,000 
pairs of arctic overshoes for its final winter 
campaign. Other types of winterized footwear 
included 234-pound mukluk boots and 2⁄2- 
pound felt arctic boots. 
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Overshoes eventually were issued on the 
basis of six month’s utilization, commencing 15 
October annually, at one pair per individual in 
Troop Category C stationed at Inchon, Ascom 
City, Yondung-Po, and Seoul. All other Troop 
Category C soldiers received shoepacs as an au- 
thorized substitute for high rubber overshoes. 
Troop Categories D and E personnel were also 
authorized one pair each of either overshoes or 
shoepacs. At the conclusion of the war, Eighth 
Army on-hand stocks amounted to nearly half 
of the 30,811 overshoes programmed for winter 
issue. 

World War II-era Creepers, Ice, and 
Creepers, Ice, M1950, adopted by QMCTC 
17-50, were adjustable, short-spiked plates at- 
tached by straps and buckles to the sole of any 
shoe (except nailed or rubber cleated ski-moun- 
tain boots) to provide more secure footing 
under icy conditions. The ice creepers were not 
part of the Arctic Reserve equipment (see 
Chapter 7, Individual Military Equipment). 
They were issued on the basis of four months’ 
utilization in Korea at the rate of 6,400 pairs 
per division and 3,300 pairs per corps within 


25th Inf Div crew members of a water-cooled 
Browning .30-caliber M1917A1 machine gun 
with tripod wear M1944 12-inch shoepacs. 
They are supporting the drive toward Hill 431 
in late January 1951. 


Shoepacs, called *swampers" by the soldiers, 
failed under Korean arctic winter conditions. 
This shoepac tongue was split during cold 
weather. 


The M1944 shoe- 
pacs are worn by 3d 
Inf Div Master Sgt. 
Richard Hartnett, 
while troops march 
up to Line James- 
town on 4 January 
1952. He wears cot- 
ton field trousers 
and M1943 field 
jacket with newly 
awarded Silver Star. 
Note division decal 
stenciled insignia of 
rank on helmet. 


the Eighth Army. At the termination of the war, 
Eighth Army on-hand stocks constituted less 
than half the 68,300 ice creepers required for 
winter distribution. ! 


Shoepacs 


The Shoepacs, 12-Inch, M1944, revised under 
specifications approved on 26 May 1950, were 
leather boots with rubber soles and partial rub- 
ber uppers that were designed for cold-wet 
weather. Because of the extreme cold tempera- 
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tures of Korean winters, the shoepacs were ac- 
tually more suitable for late fall and early 
spring conditions.” 

The shoepacs were issued in Korea for six 
months’ utilization, commencing 15 October 
annually, and were known as “swampers” by the 
soldiers. About two-thirds of Troop Category C 
soldiers were issued shoepacs in lieu of rubber 
overshoes. One pair of shoepacs per soldier was 
also authorized within the Korean Communica- 
tions Zone as determined by its commanding 
general. Sgt. First Class Deal of the 187th Abn 
RCT stated, “shoepacs were issued, but they 
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The insulated rubber combat boot is worn by 2d Inf Div Master Sgt. Leroy Haveman 
(center), receiving the Silver and Bronze stars for valor, during a ceremony along Line 
Missouri on 10 March 1952. Note his black leather glove-shells. 


were discarded by all except cooks, drivers, and 
headquarters personnel, because of the impos- 
sibility of marching in them.” 

Each individual receiving a pair of shoe- 
pacs was authorized two pairs of Insoles, Felt, 
Blocker Type, or the substitute Insoles, Felt, 
X-Large. Every shoepac recipient was also is- 
sued six pairs of wool ski socks or arctic socks. 
By the end of the war, the Eighth Army re- 
ported almost 90 percent on-hand stocks of the 
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programmed 61,617 shoepacs, 117,166 insoles, 
and 345,726 pairs of wool ski socks needed for 
winter warfare.‘ 


Insulated Rubber Combat Boots 


Insulated rubber combat boots, commonly 
known as “Mickey Mouse boots,” were consid- 
ered the most beneficial Army footwear devel- 


Footwear 


High cashmerette overshoes are worn by Lt. 
Gen. George Hays in Austria on 4 November 
1952. He is wearing the M1951 parka-shell. 
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oped during the Korean conflict and proved 
superior to the shoepacs in preventing cold- 
related injuries. The boots tended to retain 
moisture from perspiration, however, and this 
deficiency was not remedied until after the war. 
The black, laced Boot, Combat, Rubber, Insu- 
lated, was adopted 27 June 1951. Between No- 
vember 1951 and February 1952, each division 
in Korea received 6,000 pairs of the popular 
new boots. 

During the first months of 1952, the Army 
Medical Research Laboratory Cold Injury Re- 
search Team conducted surveys in the 2d and 
25th Infantry Divisions. This investigation re- 
vealed that 44 percent of the soldiers wearing 
the boot showed evidence of epidermophytosis, 
a parasite fungus, compared to 27 percent of 
the soldiers without the boot. The feet of about 
half of the soldiers with the new boot became 
inflamed, while only 16 percent of the other 
soldiers had this condition. The opinion of the 
new boot remained very favorable in the field, 
although complaints of excessive sweating and 
foot irritation increased during marching. 
Thereafter, the Eighth Army issued instruc- 
tional material to improve front-line use of the 
insulated rubber combat boot.* 

The scheduled annual utilization of the in- 
sulated rubber combat boot was six months in 
Korea, and its basis of issue was anticipated at 
one pair per soldier in Troop Categories A and 
B. Manufacturing shortfalls persisted and FEC 
supply officers notified the Eighth Army in 
May 1952 that 227,000 pairs would be available 
for theater issue during the coming winter. This 
projection would have prevented complete dis- 
tribution of the boot to all front-line units. 

Fortunately the Eighth Army possessed 
55,000 pairs turned in from the previous winter. 
The total amount enabled the Eighth Army to 
adequately supply the divisions in the final 
1952-53 winter campaign, although corps and 
army allotments were sliced to ensure mainte- 
nance reserves. The insulated rubber combat 
boot situation was assisted by the monthly issu- 
ance of one repair kit to each combat platoon, 
starting on 1 October 1952. By the war's end, 
on-hand stocks reached nearly 75 percent of the 
246,243 insulated rubber combat boots fore- 
casted for the 1953-54 winter season.* 


Mountain Ski Boots 


The World War II-era Boot, Ski, Mountain, 
With Rubber Cleated Soles, was designed to 
accept the cable binding of the ski as well as 
help negotiate difficult terrain on foot. The 
mountain ski boot was a component of the Arc- 
tic Reserve maintained in Japan, and its requi- 
sitioning was prohibited unless approval was 
granted by the Eighth Army commanding gen- 
eral. The boots were issued on the basis of one 
pair per set of skis. The Gaiters, Ski, author- 
ized on the same basis, were short canvas leg- 
gings used to prevent the entry of snow and dirt 
when worn over the mountain ski boot.’ 


The buckled cuffs sometimes snagged on vege- 
tation, tended to become clogged in mud or 
slush, and jingled when the soldier moved, 
hampering the combat service boot’s utility. 
This 35th Inf Regt machine gun crew is north 
of Chigong-ni on 20 July 1950. 
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Footwear 


Combat Service Boots 


Combat boots served as the standard footwear 
for field duty. The principal type, issued in 
Korea to all personnel, was the Boot, Service, 
Combat. It originated in World War II and was 
modified by the addition of a natural-leather 
buckled cuff to the top of the reverse-upper ser- 
vice shoe with composition sole. The pattern of 
these boots was revised by specifications ap- 
proved on 6 October 1947.* 

The combat service boot was known to the 
soldiers as the *suede buckle boot," and the 
porous surface of the reversed leather (flesh 
side) tended to absorb water rapidly. Though 
dubbing was no longer prescribed to inhibit 
water absorption, soldiers applied polish and 
other leather dressings liberally to inhibit this 
and to achieve a smoothly finished appearance. 

The boot design also led to other prob- 
lems. The five-inch leather cuffs were fastened 
by buckles that tended to snag on vegetation 
and other obstructions. For example, para- 
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Two models of the combat service boot are 
worn during quartermaster testing — the normal 
version with reversed uppers on right foot and 
the other (being brushed) after being treated 
with new plastic coating to improve water resis- 
tance and durability, 16 August 1950. 


The composition sole of the combat service 
boot with reversed uppers is worn by a 71st 
Signal Service Bn combat photographer in 
Korea on 18 July 1950. He carries the sturdy 
and dependable TL29 pocketknife, which was 
part of tool kit TE-33. 


The combat service boot with its reversed 
uppers (flesh-out leather), possessed a smooth 
(grain-side leather) cuff, as worn by a 2d Inf 
Div soldier being decorated near Songsam-ni, 
17 April 1951. 
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Footwear 


The combat service boot with reversed uppers 
sustained unusually hard wear in Korea. This 
situation was unavoidable on the battlefield and 
also common in combat support tasks, such as 
at this front-line communications center, and 
caused frequent separation of the sole during 
sustained wear. 


Footwear 


Members of U.S.O. Unit 995, at the K-2 airfield outside Pusan on 24 December 1951, wear dark olive 
drab women’s winter slacks and (left to right) M1943 women's field jacket liner and women's service 
boots, M1943 women's field jacket with full-laced russet combat service boots, parka-type overcoats 
with women's service boots, and M1943 women's field jacket liner and World War II-era Type II 
russet service shoes. 
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troopers complained of buckles entangling 
parachute suspension lines and equipment 
lowering ropes (see Parachutists in Chapter 8). 
The leather tongue, designed extra wide to im- 
pede water, had to be folded to alleviate ankle 
or instep irritation. 

At the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the 
available stocks of combat service boots in 
Japan were ample for Army occupation needs, 
but insufficient to meet the expanded require- 
ments of a reinforced field army. Shortly after 
the beginning of Korean hostilities, the Japan 
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Logistical Command initiated several programs 
to alleviate combat service boot shortages. 

In September 1950 the Japan Logistical 
Command proposed a quick fix to an urgent 
problem, which involved fitting Korean soldiers 
attached to American units as part of the 
KATUSA program. These troops were not able 
to be supplied with combat service boots be- 
cause their shoe sizes were too small. Normally, 
boots in Army inventory ranged in size from 
8'^ to 13, while Koreans usually wore sizes 5 
through 8%. The FEC supply office agreed to 


Entertainers wear a combination of civilian clothing and parka-type overcoats with pile liners, as well 
as women's arctic felt boots, during a Korean war show circuit. 
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the cannibalizing of larger-size boots. This 
*cut-down program" began in early October 
and was performed in 16 Japanese shoe factor- 
ies. 

Combat service boots used in the cut-down 
program were taken from Army depot stocks, 
then administered by the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry. These boots 
were in generally poor condition as a result of 
improper storage, which had caused rusting of 
the iron nails and deterioration of the leather. 
The boots were cut down by removing rotted 
leather portions and inserting brass nails to pre- 
vent further rust problems. The cut-down proc- 
ess enabled new, smaller boots to be produced 
for only two dollars a pair. From program com- 
mencement in October 1950 through March 
1951, more than 222,000 pairs of combat-type 
boots and shoes were produced for Korean 
soldiers.? 

Each soldier in Korea was authorized two 
pairs of combat service boots, but troops in 
certain service units were issued a pair of re- 
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Customized commer- 
cial tanker-style boots 
are worn by individual 
(center) beside Eighth 
Army CG, Lt. Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor (right), 
who wears russet com- 
bat service boots, 
Yongdong-po, 1953. 


verse-upper service shoes instead of the second 
pair of boots. This substitution was made be- 
cause of a sizable surplus of service shoes in the 
Far East theater of operations, though none 
were requisitioned from the United States fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 
However, DA shipped more service shoes over- 
seas and mandated continuation of this substi- 
tution policy because of the general shortage of 
combat service boots. 

An emergency program was undertaken 
within the FEC to convert these service shoes 
into combat service boots. The resulting com- 
bat service boots were known in Korea as “Jap 
Log" boots, because the Japan Logistical Com- 
mand engaged Japanese firms to do the work. 
Service shoes were obtained from quarter- 
master supply sources and formed into boots by 
adding cuffs removed from unrepairable boots 
in the supply pipeline. Shoe tops were prepared 
to receive the cuffs and the latter were sewn on 
after being scoured, oiled, polished, and re- 
lined. Size and color were matched as best pos- 


The russet combat service boots are worn by the 1st Cav Div COFS, Lt. Col. Frank Culley, and the 
CG, Maj. Gen. Thomas Harrold, standing by the operations war room on Line Wyoming, 25 


September 1951. 


sible. The conversions were accomplished at a 
cost to the government of 51 cents a pair, and 
about 49,000 pairs of *Jap Log" boots were 
produced by mid-1951.'° 

The Army shoe repair system was also 
completely overhauled. At the start of the 
Korean war, combat service boots were nor- 
mally turned in by the soldier for repair and 
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returned to the same individual — for reasons of 
comfort and hygiene. To keep up with acceler- 
ated wartime demands, Japan Logistical Com- 
mand instituted measures to repair bulk quanti- 
ties of boots and re-issue them to any 
personnel. 

A Japanese shoe manufacturer was con- 
tracted to repair 50,000 pairs of boots. All 
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White dismounted M1938 canvas leggings worn with the russet combat service boot (left) during a 
Korean war awards ceremony at Camp Roberts, California, on 25 November 1952. Corp. Jack 
Duckett (right) has highly shined russet combat service boots. 
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boots turned in as repairable were scrubbed and 
dipped in a solution consisting of sulfonated 
neat's-foot oil and phenol. This killed any fun- 
gus in the boot and made the leather pliable. 
New half-soles and heels were applied from 
cannibalized stocks, and laces were replaced. 
The contractor also repaired the tops of the 
boots if the work did not affect comfort or 
wearability. Because only stitching and waxing 
material were furnished by the contractor, the 
cost of boots repaired in this fashion averaged 
70 cents per pair.'! 


1. EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 163, 228. 

2. MIL-S-2203. 

3. Military Collector and Historian, Vol. XXII, 
No. 1, Spring 1970, p. 28. 

4. EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 162, 217, 219-20. 

5. EUSAK January 1952 Command Report, pp. 
13-14; EUSAK March 1952 Command Report, 
p. 29 

6. EUSAK June 1952 Command Report, pp. 123, 
124; EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 
1953, pp. 162, 213-14. 
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The Boot, Service, Combat, Russet, was 
adopted on 13 December 1948 as a full-laced, 
smooth leather high boot with a cap toe that 
resembled the World War II parachute jumper 
boot. The russet combat service boots were 
popular, attractive, and provided good ankle 
support in rugged terrain, but they were not 
generally available during the Korean conflict. 
These boots were distributed to some units for 
comparative test purposes, however, and com- 
mercial versions were also privately purchased 
by some soldiers. 


7. EUSAK QM Supply Div Rpt 5 September 1953, 
pp. 215-17, 231. 

. USA 9-107. 

. Japan Logistical Command June 1951 Command 

Report, Annex 21. 

Japan Logistical Command August 1951 Com- 

mand Report, Annex 21. 

11. Japan Logistical Command Monograph, Logisti- 
cal Problems and Their Solutions, 15 February 
1952, p. 60. 
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10. 


Individual Military 
Equipment 


Soldier's Combat Load 


Soldiers were issued many items of individual 
equipment needed for subsistence, fighting, and 
shelter on the battlefield. In Korea soldiers 
carried a minimum of essential gear, and the 
*shake-down" infantry load in the Eighth Army 
consisted of a weapon, ammunition, entrench- 
ing tool, canteen, and first-aid packet. The fa- 
tigue from climbing steep ridges caused soldiers 
in the attack to leave behind many “necessities 
of the fighting man," such as rations and bed- 
ding. Field packs, rations, and bedrolls were 
later brought forward as the weather and tacti- 
cal situation permitted. 

Depending upon his assigned weapon 
type, each soldier received a certain equipment 
belt. All personnel armed with the M1 .30-cali- 
ber rifle, except for parachutists, were outfitted 
with the Belt, Cartridge, Caliber .30, M1923, 
Dismounted, produced under specifications 
approved on 23 November 1949. This belt was 
used to carry the eight-round rifle clips, one in 
each of its ten pockets. The six-pocket Belt, 
Magazine, Browning Automatic Rifle, M1937, 
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was designed to carry the twenty-round box 
magazines for BAR weapons.! 

All personnel armed with a pistol or car- 
bine received the Belt, Pistol or Revolver, 
M1936. This multipurpose belt allowed for at- 
tachment of the russet leather Holster, Pistol, 
M1916, on the right side and various ammuni- 
tion pockets for each of these weapons. Certain 
personnel carried the pistol in the Holster, Pis- 
tol, Shoulder, M3. The Pocket, Magazine, 
Double Web, Enlisted Men's, M1923, snapped 
on the left front of the pistol belt and was used 
to carry spare ammunition for the MI91IA1 
.45-caliber pistol.? 

Personnel armed with carbines and para- 
chutists armed with rifles carried varying num- 
bers of the Pocket, Ammunition Magazine, 
Caliber .30, M1, Carbine or Rifle, on their belt. 
The Pocket, Magazine, Carbine, 30 Round, 
was adopted in 1947 for the M2 carbine, which 
was capable of automatic fire, and produced 
under specifications approved on 22 November 
1949. This article was rushed into production 
for use in Korea. 

Other necessary gear was attached by a 


The GCM brass web belt buckle and Olive 
Drab shade 3 web waist belt are worn by 3d Inf 
Div Capt. Cesar Gomez near Seoul on 1 May 
1952. He wears olive drab wool serge trousers; 
wool shirt, with all insignia, name tape, and 
Medical Personnel Badge; and the cotton pop- 
lin field cap. 
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M1937 olive drab web waist belt and stamped- 
metal web belt buckle, with black paint wearing 
off and exposing bare metal, is worn by 25th 
Inf Div Capt. William Goodman at Kapyong, 
5 February 1952. The belt also secures a Navy 
aviator's holster with .45-caliber automatic pis- 
tol, strapped over a special HBT jacket. 


Individual Military Equipment 


Master Sergeant Fridriksoon of the 2d Inf Div 
(center) is wearing the M1936 pistol belt with 
MI rifle/carbine ammunition magazine pocket. 
Note his carbine M4 bayonet-knife in M8A1 
scabbard as compared with the M1 bayonet in 
M7 scabbard (front) worn on an M1923 car- 
tridge belt for riflemen, Songsam-ni, 17 April 
1951. 


The individual equipment of officers, such as 
Company E commander Lt. Harriman of the 
5th Cav Regt—who valiantly defended a regi- 
mental outpost line against overwhelming at- 
tack, often included little more than the M1936 
pistol belt with suspender, M1923 double-web 
magazine pocket, and lensatic compass case. 
Line Wyoming, 15 September 1951. 


The MI rifle/carbine ammunition magazine 


pocket was commonly used during the Korean 
war. 
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The 30-round carbine ammunition pocket was 
a post-World War II design produced under 
emergency directives for the Korean war. 
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double-hook fastener to the different types of 
equipment belts. The Canteen, Aluminum, 
M1910, modified during World War II by the 
addition of a plastic cap, was issued along with 
the Canteen, Corrosion Resistant Steel. The 
canteen fitted together with the folding-handle 
Cup, Canteen, Corrosion Resistant Steel, and 
was placed in the felt-lined Cover, Canteen, 
Dismounted, M1910, which was carried on the 
left hip. On the right front the soldier carried 
the Pouch, First-Aid Packet, M1942, that held 
the battle dressing, and on the left side he sus- 
pended his rifle or carbine bayonet, ringed to 
the front. The lensatic compass, placed in a 
chemically treated canvas duck case, was also 
carried by officers and authorized personnel, 
often hooked above the first-aid packet pouch.^ 

Individual intrenching equipment was car- 
ried so that it was accessible for tasks such as 
digging foxholes, filling sandbags, and hacking 
brushwood to clear fields of fire. The Intrench- 
ing Tool, Combination, adopted on 21 Septem- 
ber 1945, featured both a folding steel shovel 
and pick blade. It was rapidly procured for 
Korea, where the tool's pick could break up 
frozen or hardened soil. The Shovel, Intrench- 
ing, M1943, was issued concurrently in Korea, 
but it lacked the pick versatility. Both the in- 
trenching shovel and combination tool fitted 
into the Carrier, Intrenching Tool, Combina- 
tion, which was fastened to the equipment belt 
over the right hip or attached to the field com- 
bat pack.5 

Other intrenching equipment included the 
Pickmattock, Intrenching, M1910, a general 
pick-axe tool with a separate wooden handle, 
and the Axe, Intrenching, M1910, a cutting de- 
vice used for felling timber or chopping wood. 
All of these items were equipped with appropri- 
ate canvas carriers and could be fastened to the 
equipment belt or field pack as required. 

Each soldier usually carried spare ammu- 
nition in a variety of containers and bags. 
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M2 


M2A1 ammunition bag. 


Additional carriers were provided for the maga- 
zines of individual automatic weapons. For ex- 
ample, the Case, Magazine, 30 Round, Sub- 
machine Gun, With Shoulder Strap, was a 
shoulder bag for use with the M3 submachine 
"grease gun." The Bag, Carrying, Ammuni- 
tion, suspended by the Strap, Carrying, Gen- 
eral Purpose, offered the soldier ready access to 
rifle grenades, hand grenades, or extra cloth 
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M6 rocket carrying bag. 


bandoleers of rifle ammunition. The ammuni- 
tion carrying bag also had snap hook fasteners 
and D-rings for attachment to other equip- 
ment.* 

Specific containers were used for carrying 
spare munitions for crew-served weapons. For 
example, a 60mm mortar crew was provided 
with the Bag, Ammunition, MI, a general-pur- 
pose bag that strapped over the shoulder, and 
the Bag, Ammunition, M2AI, which fit over 
the head and distributed the weight evenly over 
the shoulders. It was divided into a large front 
pocket, for six mortar rounds, that draped over 
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the chest and an equally sized rear pocket that 
hung in position over the back. For the rocket 
launcher, crew members carried three rounds in 
either the Bag, Carrying, Rocket, M6, or the 
Bag, Carrying, Rocket, M6, Parachutists.? 
Hand grenades were secured in the Carrier, 
Grenade, 3 Pockets, that hooked onto the 
equipment belt and fastened to the leg with 
cloth tapes to keep it from bouncing uncom- 
fortably. In the Eighth Army, infantry soldiers 
often carried two grenades fastened by their 
safety lever “spoons” to either the field pack 
suspenders or upper jacket pockets.* 


General officer's belt and gold-plated 
buckle, lacquered and embossed with 
U.S. coat of arms and wreath, are worn 
by the FEC COFS, Maj. Gen. Edward 
Almond (right), while accompanying 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur in Suwon on 
29 June 1950. 
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General officer’s gold-plated 
belt buckle. 
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Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway wears his distinguishing “ETO combat harness” near the Han River, 16 
March 1951. It was composed of an M1936 pistol belt with engineer compass and first-aid packet 
pouches, and a grenade and parachute first-aid packet taped to front straps of the M1936 belt 
suspender. 
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The Eighth Army 
Chief Signal Officer, 
Brig. Gen. Wesley 
Guest (left), wearing 
an automatic pistol 
holster on the web 
waist belt around 
HBT trousers, is 
greeted by the IX 
Corps Chief Signal 
Officer, Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward Dahlstrom, with 
M7 shoulder holster 
and .45-caliber auto- 
matic pistol strapped 
over HBT jacket. 


The FEC Chief of 
Ordnance, Brig. Gen. 
Gerson Heiss (right), 
wears a customized 
leather shoulder hol- 
ster with automatic 
pistol over his officer's 
khaki cotton shirt at 
Hyanggo on 25 June 
1953. Note detail of 
M1916 holster attach- 
ment on M1936 pistol 
belt of the IX Corps 
COFS, Col. Harvey 
Fischer. 
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Late M1936 belt suspender (right) 
and M1945 belt suspender (second 
from right) are attached to M1936 
pistol belts of 25th Inf Div troops in 
the Uijongbu area on 2 July 1951. 
Note how helmet, with strap hooked 
around the back and tab protrud- 
ing, resembles what soldiers called 
“an inverted pot with one handle 
broken off.” 


The M1936 pistol belt with M1942 
first-aid packet pouch and M4 bayo- 
net-knife in M8A1 scabbard is worn 
by a lieutenant being decorated at 
Yongchon on 27 December 1950. A 
binocular case is just visible behind 
the carbine. This view shows the 
back of the M1945 cargo and com- 
bat field pack suspenders, with 
buckle for pack attachment. 
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Soldiers usually fought in “light combat” order thus minimizing the weight of individual equipment 
carried during battle. Vehicular or man-packed transport was necessary to haul heavier gear across 
the rugged Korean countryside. Note “We Don't Run“ morale logo on center 25th Inf Div trailer. 
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Infantrymen with fixed 
bayonets, extra chest- 
mounted Mk-II frag- 
mentation hand gre- 
nades, cloth ammunition 
bandoleers, and individ- 
ual equipment typical of 
the Korean “skirmish 
line.” Note M1 web rifle 
slings and the older 
leather rifle sling of sol- 
dier on right, who also 
has a three-pocket gre- 
nade carrier below his 
arm. 
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The dismounted M1923 .30-caliber car- 
tridge belt with M1942 first-aid packet 
pouch is worn, as prescribed, under the 
second pocket on right front by 40th 
Inf Div Pfc. Martin Gordon upon de- 
parture from Kapyong on 22 August 
1952. 


A 9th Inf Regt ui 
raider team wears 7 ee 
ammunition bando- 
leers and M1923 
.30-caliber car- 4 
tridge belts over pile b» 
field jackets and 
M1943 field jackets 
north of Sabangu, 
27 March 1951. 
Note that Lt. 
Hatcher James 
(left) has canvas 
"rigger's pockets" 
on field trousers and 
bayonet knife-hol- 
ster configuration 
and carries the 
MIAI .30-caliber 
carbine, while 
Corp. Jamie Lee (third from left) has captured (Below) Soldiers of the 7th Inf Div advancing 
PPSh-41 submachine gun, and ROK com- southeast of Inchon on 18 September 1950 
mando (right) has M1936 belt suspender criss- carry ammunition and gear in a variety of bags, 
crossed over reversible ski parka. bandoleers, and cartridge belts. An M1937 
BAR magazine belt is worn by an automatic 
rifleman (front center), and four troops with 
M2A1 ammunition bags are in the middle. 
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7th Inf Div soldiers have a front-line appearance, wearing a mix of helmets and pile field caps with 
pile field jackets and M1943 field jackets, as well as “shake-down” individual equipment loads, near 
Pyongchang on 2 February 1951. 


The M2A1 ammunition 
bag is carried across a 
loader of an M18 57mm 
recoilless rifle crew. The 
weapon is being used 
against enemy machine 
gun positions during 
Korean defensive fighting 
in 1950. 
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Heavy rifle squad of the Ist Cav Div wearing twin chest-mounted Mk-II fragmentation hand grenades 
in “iron tits" fashion, attached by safety levers to suspenders or upper pockets, in the Coursen pocket 
sector on 20 October 1951. Extra rifle ammunition is carried in cloth bandoleers, except for the 
automatic riflemen (center standing and kneeling) with M1937 BAR magazine belts. 
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Typical 24th Inf Div individual equip- 
ment includes rolled sleeping bags, 
which are hand-carried, backpacked, 
and placed aboard halftrack fenders, 
during the advance north of the 
Yongpong-chon River on 23 April 1951. 
Note intrenching tool and carrier on 
front rifleman. 


Lt. Robert Dyer (left) has corrosion- set au din. 
resistant steel canteen and cover and ! JN pcr 
M1916 holster decorated with infantry = 
branch insignia, as he demonstrates the 
M2 4.2-inch mortar at Kapyong, 17 July 
1951. 
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Cameras and binoculars were more common 
soldiering accouterments after static warfare 
conditions permeated the Korean battlefield. 
Pfc. Ernest Ebner carries camera case over spe- 
cial HBT jacket, as well as belt-attached issue 
case for sunglasses, while debarking on 23 
August 1952. 
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Highly polished M1916 pistol holster, with its 
tie-down cord suspended, is worn by 1st Cav 
Div CG, Maj. Gen. Thomas Harrold, review- 
ing Line Jamestown in November 1951. The 
sidearm holsters distinguished leaders during 
the Korean war and signified their common dis- 
dain for Chinese and Korean snipers. 
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Individual equip- 
ment and grenades 
are worn by 3d Inf 
Div soldiers on 29 
May 1951. Note 
combat comman- 
der's identification 
worn on shoulder 
loops of the field 
jacket by Master 
Sgt. Joseph Harri- 
son, being deco- 
rated. 
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Personal Body Armor 


The widespread use of personal body armor in 
the Korean war decreased chest and abdominal 
wounds by at least 60 percent and gave a much 
needed morale boost to front-line soldiers. The 
official Army history of the Korean war stated, 
“Its use was so closely interwoven with the de- 
fensive psychology of static warfare as to make 
it almost a symbol of the new GI, who, lacking 
the enthusiasm and clear objectives of World 
War II, calculated his own victory in terms of 
personal survival.” 

The development of body armor in Korea 
was closely linked to the World War II “flak 
jackets," made of fiberglass layers laminated 
with resin (glass-plastic laminates), known as 
Doron II. During the 1950 battle of Funchilin 
Pass, some Marines used “Webster prototype” 
Doron-fitted utility jackets of World War II vin- 
tage. From June through October 1951, as part 
of the Joint Army-Navy Mission tests in Korea, 
Army Medical Corps Lt. Col. Robert Holmes 
examined the potential soldiering protection 
offered by 40 Naval Medical Research Labora- 
tory armor jackets. The reception of the per- 
sonal armor among infantrymen was very posi- 
tive. As a result, during March 1952, each 
division received 350 armor vests— primarily 
M1951 armored vests or “Marine vests” — for 
circulation among forward patrols.'° 

The M1951 “Marine vest” saved many 
Army and Marine lives and provided the Eighth 
Army with most of its early body armor. The 
sleeveless, slide-fastened vest was composed of 
curved, overlapping Doron plating that covered 
the lower chest, back, and abdomen. Flexible 
pads of 12-ply, basket-weave nylon covered the 
upper chest and shoulders. The plates and the 
snug fit sometimes hampered quick movement, 
and repairs were often required on the quick- 
wearing cloth plate coverings. Nevertheless, the 
armor vest weighed only 734 pounds in its final 
version and was issued in large quantities. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps developed 
a two-piece, semi-rigid M12 armor vest con- 
structed of 39 duralumin plates held in individ- 
ual pockets and covered with eight layers of 
nylon. This initial army body armor weighed 
more than 12 pounds, tended to restrict move- 
ment, and was considered fairly uncomfortable 
by most wearers. For this reason, soldiers con- 
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The Army’s “new style” body armor (left), 
which can be compared with the M1951 
“Marine vest” (right), are worn by members of 
the 45th Inf Div participating in a battlefront 
awards ceremony north of Yanggu on 30 May 
1953. 
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40th Inf Div Pfc. Donald Steffen, 
wearing T1952-3A body armor, 
compares a captured Sino-Soviet 
bayonet with his carbine's M4 bay- 
onet-knife in the Ihyon-ni sector, 
19 June 1953. 


tinued to prefer the lighter *Marine vest" with 
its individual rigid plating. 

The Army developed an excellent vest by 
the latter stages of the conflict, but only after 
an exhaustive T1952 test program. The develop- 
ment of this body armor was hindered by its 
procurement categorization as an article of 
clothing, despite its plastic composition. The 
Quartermaster Corps lacked specialists with 
dual expertise in plastics and clothing, and con- 
tract negotiations became entangled. Chemical 
firms, directly responsible for developing the 
plastic, wanted automatic contracts for the 
entire product, while normal bidding processes 
mandated award to the lowest responsible bid- 
der. The first Army procurement order for ar- 
mored vests attracted only six manufacturers; 
four plastics makers and two cut-make-and- 
trim companies. Subsequent purchases drew 
from 25 to 50 bidders, mostly of the cut-make- 
and-trim variety, with plastics manufacturers 
taking subcontracts to do the laminating." 

Army T1952 or “new-style” body armor 
was issued in several test versions, the T1952-1 
through the T1952-3A. These test patterns 
offered very good combat protection, and their 
best features became standardized in the M1952 
protective fragmentation body armor. This 
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body armor was a superior state-of-the-art 
product, and it was only outmoded by the 
advent of Kevlar-based protective vests follow- 
ing the Vietnam conflict. 

The body armor’s two front panels and 
back panel contained filler of 12-ply basket- 
weave ballistic nylon that was spot-bonded with 
laminating resin. The filler was encased in heat- 
sealed vinyl film and inserted into an outer shell 
of oxford nylon cloth. The all-nylon vest 
afforded greater comfort and flexibility with no 
loss in protection and weighed 81⁄2 pounds. The 
vest also had overlapping side closures and 
adjustable elastic laces for optimum fit and 
could be worn under the field jacket." 

During the fall of 1952, the insatiable de- 
mand for body armor forced the Eighth Army 
to recalculate overall requirements based on 
equitable distribution. By October, army for- 
mations in Korea possessed or were receiving 
6,883 M1952 armor vests; 42,025 M12 armor 
vests; and 38,588 T52 or T1952 armor vests. 
The FEC supply office had requested an addi- 
tional 34,000 standard armor vests as well as a 
monthly replacement rate of 3,602 armor vests 
(computed at a 5 percent replacement factor). 
The Eighth Army tabulated its total requisition 
of armor vests based on the following unit re- 


During July 1953 the improvised “armadillo 
suit" body armor was developed by the Eighth 
Army 443d Quartermaster Base Depot Recla- 
mation and Maintenance Center for engineer 
mine clearance in accordance with the Korean 
armistice terms. 


quirements: six U.S. divisions (8,990 each), two 
U.S. regimental combat teams (2,655 each), 
three corps commands (2,256 each), Common- 
wealth Division (752), and eleven UN combat 
elements (785 each).? 

In November 1952, DA modified this total 
by reducing divisional allocations to 8,390 ar- 
mor vests each, but otherwise approved issuing 
individual protective gear to the Eighth Army 
as requested. No allowances were established 
for smaller separate units, such as the heavy 
mortar battalions, loudspeaker and leaflet com- 
panies, and chemical smoke generator com- 
panies. This situation was not alleviated until 
February 1953 when new M1952 body armor 
began arriving in Korea at the rate of 5,000 per 
month. The divisions exchanged their older 
protective vests for the new body armor, and the 
vests were issued to smaller independent units. 

At the beginning of 1953, the Eighth Army 
reported that its armored vest program was on 
schedule. However, the field distribution of 
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armor vests had created imbalances in each for- 
mation. Despite issue accounts showing full 
divisional equipment, shortages resulted from 
combat losses and transfers of vests among 
combatants rotating in and out of the front 
lines. During January the Eighth Army at- 
tempted to resolve contradictory logistic reports 
and bring each formation up to authorized 
allowances. The divisions were instructed to 
inventory stocks and requisition remaining 
deficiencies." 

The Eighth Army headquarters continued 
to press DA for more liberal body armor au- 
thorizations in conformity with realistic bat- 
tlefield expectations. DA still refused to issue 
protective gear to all Troop Category A soldiers 
because of maintenance and replacement diffi- 
culties. In June 1953, the Eighth Army pub- 
lished its final wartime basis of issue for per- 
sonal body armor, computed on existing stocks 
of new and older models (see Appendix B).'* 

As the signing of the armistice approached 
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in July 1953, an urgent requirement arose for 
3,000 sets of body armor that could be worn by 
engineers clearing mine fields. A thousand sets 
were needed immediately. A suit was developed 
by the 443d Quartermaster Base Depot Recla- 
mation and Maintenance Center that could 
shield the limbs in conjunction with the torso 
protection offered by a regular armor vest. Fur- 
thermore, the improvised armor could be made 
by the center with 24 hours' notice. 

The completed garment weighed 24% 
pounds and was designed to offer front protec- 
tion against exploding fragments detonated in 
the mine-clearing process. The “trouser shields" 
were made from Doron plates salvaged from 
Marine vests and sewed into cloth pockets at- 
tached like shingles to the front of the field 
trousers. The seat was cut out of the trousers 
and the fly front sewed together, a belt was at- 
tached, and suspenders also supported the 
weight. The *arm shields" used similarly at- 
tached Doron plates on sleeves from salvaged 
HBT jackets, and the arms were sewed onto 
the shoulders of armor vests. The combination 
was nicknamed the *armadillo suit" by the sol- 
diers.!* 

Personal body armor in Korea proved ad- 
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Body armor types used 
in Korea (left to right): 
World War II-type pro- 
tective vests, represented 
here by M1 body armor; 
the Army's final M1952 
protective fragmentation 
body armor, an excellent 
product adopted after 
extensive combat trials; 
and the M1951 “Marine 
vest,” widely used as in- 
terim protection during 
the Army’s T1952 testing 
program. 


vantageous and was greatly appreciated by the 
regular combatant. The FEC chief surgeon, 
Maj. Gen. William E. Shambora, related that, 
“next to his weapons, the most important item 
to the infantry soldier was his armored vest.”!” 


Packs and Bivouac Equipment 


Korean weather conditions mandated portage 
of extra clothing and sleeping equipment, but 
the field pack and bivouac equipment often was 
too heavy for soldiers fighting in Korean ter- 
rain. Furthermore, the practicality of field 
packs in winter campaigning was severely di- 
minished because they were not large enough to 
carry all the items needed for the cold climate 
layering system, and they fit poorly over bulky 
parka assemblies. 

When the warfare in Korea stabilized, the 
static combat conditions allowed the soldier to 
store military goods, normally placed inside or 
attached to the pack, within nearby bunkers 
and foxholes. This freed the soldier to fight in 
"light skirmish order" while carrying a mini- 
mum of personal battle gear (see Soldier’s 
Combat Load in this chapter). Even during 


Individual Military Equipment 
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The M1945 combat field pack with M1943 intrenching shovel carried by a 5th RCT weapons squad 
during Hawaii maneuvers preparatory to Korean deployment, 20 July 1950. This regulation manner 
of wearing the pack and individual equipment accessories was seldom employed in Korea. 
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Individual Military Equipment 


mobile operations, marching infantry units 
were able to transport most additional gear on 
supporting vehicles. 

During October 1952, the Eighth Army 
undertook a study to determine the feasibility 
of eliminating field packs. Many unit com- 
manders recommended that a blanket roll worn 
over the shoulder or carried by strap as a tied 
bundle be used as a substitute for the combat 
pack. The Eighth Army concluded that the 
“utility of the combat pack is doubtful" in 
Korea, but that it remained “an essential item 
of equipment for all troops." The latter justi- 
fication was based on its continuing employ- 


ment in forward areas as a general-purpose 
container for carrying clean clothing and boots 
and for all personnel while traveling in duty 
status or on R & R.'* 

The full field pack was composed of the 
upper Pack, Field, Combat, M1945, joined 
with double-buckle web straps to the lower 
Pack, Field, Cargo, M1945, and carried on the 
back by the Suspenders, Pack, Field, Cargo 
and Combat, M1945. This combination per- 
mitted the dropping of the lower pack for field 
service or the complete separation from the sus- 
penders, which then could be used to support 
the equipment belt and its combat load." 


The regulation pack assembly, including the horseshoe roll strapped around the M1945 
combat field pack, with the M1945 cargo field pack attached underneath (left). The 5th 
RCT soldiers are filling their duffel bags (right) at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
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Field packs were relegated to bunkers, and soldiers often moved forward with a blanket roll worn over 
the shoulder or carried as a bundle tied by straw rope. This 2d Inf Div soldier at Heartbreak Ridge 
stands on a typical battlefield with steel M1 ammunition boxes scattered on the ground around him, 
September 1951. 
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Plywood packboards were 
widely used in Korea to 
deliver rations and ammu- 
nition to forward posi- 
tions, as these 3d Inf Div 
troops demonstrate out- 
side Hamhung on 24 No- 
vember 1950. 


The horseshoe roll is assembled by 
5th RCT Corp. Richard Knapp dur- 
ing embarkation for Korea in July 
1950. Note corrosion-resistant steel 
canteen with plastic cap, as well as 
other equipment, on barracks cot. 


The mountain sleeping bag. 


DU 


A chaplain rests under the weight of his horseshoe roll and religious service impedimenta, which is 
strapped to his combat pack, on Ridge 700 near Inje on 1 June 1951. 
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Mountain sleeping bag (A) with the water-repellent case (B) used as an outer cover, and wool sleeping 


bag (C) fitted inside. 


The combat field pack was designed to 
provide the soldier with battlefield necessities. 
Compartments inside separated the soldier's 
toilet articles, spare clothing, and meat can and 
lid from the round metal cans of the *C" or 
combat ration. The cargo field pack was used 
to carry the sleeping bag and bivouac equip- 
ment, to transport extra clothing, or as a sepa- 
rate “furlough bag." 

The combat field pack featured equipment 
tabs for attaching the entrenching tool on the 
back and the MI bayonet on the left side. 
Around the top and sides were web straps for 
fastening the “horseshoe roll." This was made 
by tightly rolling the wool blanket or sleeping 
bag inside the Tent, Shelter Half, New Type 
(with two triangular ends) in envelope fashion. 
Inside the roll were the tent accessories: 3 of the 
Pole, Tent, Single Section and 5 of the Pins, 
Tent, Aluminum.” 
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Units in Korea developed a practice of re- 
taining the mess kit (Can, Meat, Corrosion Re- 
sistant Steel, with the Fork, Knife, and Spoon, 
M1926) in the kitchen area and sending them 
forward with meals. The knife and fork were 
preferred, but the spoon's practicality was such 
that it was sometimes carried separately in the 
pocket. The plastic spoon, added to the combat 
ration in 1947, was also carried in this fashion.?! 

The lack of enough standard items caused 
the occasional issuance of some obsolete items 
in Korea. Among these were the Suspenders, 
Belt, M1936. They were used to support the 
equipment belt but could not support the field 
pack. The suspenders had D-rings, intended for 
the attachment of the Bag, Canvas, Field, Olive 
Drab, M1936. This was usually carried over the 
shoulder with a carrying strap. 

The Packboard, Plywood, was used as a 
carrying frame for human portage of heavier 
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equipment, rations, and ammunition. The 
packboard surface and sides were constructed 
of curved plywood. The packboard was pro- 
duced in three sizes: the original version plus 
sizes B and C. The load was secured to the 
packboard with rope or cord tied to lashing 
hooks. To provide better support for bulky 
items, the Attachment, Packboard, Plywood, 
Cargo, Pressed Steel, was used. This metal 
shelf slipped over the top of the packboard, or 
along the lower edges of the packboard open- 
ings, to provide better support for heavier 
weapons, boxes, or five-gallon water cans.” 

Depending on the length of the approach 
march and the nature of the Korean terrain, a 
soldier sometimes had to choose between wear- 
ing his bulky overcoat or parka and carrying 
his cumbersome sleeping bag. The World War 
II-era sleeping bags were inadequate for Ko- 
rean winter nights. The wool sleeping bags 
equaled the warmth of only two M1934 wool 
bed blankets, and earlier down-filled sleeping 
bags were also insufficient.” 

The Bag, Sleeping, Mountain, M1949, 
produced under specifications approved on 25 
July 1949, was found to be the only sleeping 
bag that could readily meet Korea's extremely 
cold weather demands. The sleeping bag's 
“mummy shape" and design provided maxi- 
mum warmth with minimum weight. It was 
filled with down, and its overlapping tube con- 
struction prevented cold air entering at the 
stitching. The mountain bag was often slung 
across the back with a straw rope or general 
purpose strap.” 

Shortages of mountain sleeping bags 
forced the Army to take emergency action. As 
early as 25 November 1950, the Eighth Army 
began collecting all mountain-type sleeping 
bags from service personnel of the 2d and 3d 
Logistical Commands who occupied permanent 
buildings or winterized tents, and they were 
given wool sleeping bags in exchange. The 
mountain sleeping bags were then sprayed with 
DDT and dispatched north for reissue to troops 
fighting in forward areas.” 

Sleeping bags and cases were issued for 
eight months of annual employment in Korea. 
One Bag, Sleeping, Comforter (or its author- 
ized wool sleeping bag substitute), was issued 
per soldier in Troop Categories D and E. The 
sleeping bag comforter was only suitable in- 
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doors because it was designed to provide ade- 
quate thermal protection for six hours at tem- 
peratures above 25 degrees, with winds, if the 
occupant were fully clothed. Every soldier re- 
ceived the wind-resistant poplin Case, Water 
Repellent, Bag, Sleeping, M1945, which served 
as a standard cover for all sleeping bags. 

Mountain sleeping bags were limited to 
one per soldier in Troop Categories A, B, and 
C. When the Liner, Bag, Sleeping, became 
available in late 1952, some quantities were air- 
lifted into Korea and dispensed at the rate of 
one per soldier in Troop Category A, for use 
with the mountain sleeping bag. The liner 
added warmth, and its hood flap could be 
shaped like a funnel to catch moisture from the 
breath or pulled inside the bag to keep drafts 
from reaching past the shoulders. Only a few 
were available in the 1952-53 winter campaign, 
and in mid-1953, all 144,000 liners in the 
United States and Japan were expedited to meet 
Eighth Army requirements for the next winter 
season.?* 


Arctic Reserve Equipment 


A special Arctic Reserve was maintained in Ja- 
pan for airlift to Korea whenever mandated by 
the Eighth Army tactical situation. The Arctic 
Reserve was also available if unusually heavy 
snowfall or other weather necessitated special 
winter gear. However, items could not be requi- 
sitioned from the Arctic Reserve unless ap- 
proval were granted by the Eighth Army com- 
manding general. Only minor withdrawals were 
made from the Arctic Reserve by the Eighth 
Army during the 1951-52 and 1952-53 winter 
campaigns, and these were primarily restricted 
to special operations and search efforts. 

The Arctic Reserve consisted of several 
special items. The steel-edged Ski, Mountain, 
Without Binding, was the ski model employed 
for Korean contingencies because it rendered 
good control. The mountain skis were main- 
tained in the Arctic Reserve on the basis of 500 
per division and 500 per corps serving in Korea. 
Eighth Army allowances equipped every 1,000 
authorized recipients with the following quanti- 
ties of mountain skis by length: (150) 6-foot, 
9-inch; (250) 7-foot, 3-inch; (450) 7-foot; and 
(150) 7-foot, 6-inch.? 
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The Arctic Reserve for Korea included special- 
ized winter equipment such as these mountain 
ice axes, mountain crampons and ice creepers, 
and lengths of manila/nylon rope being used 
by soldiers negotiating snow terrain while 
searching for a downed aircraft. Note over- 


. white field parkas and M1944 sunglasses. 


The Arctic Reserve equipment utilized in Korea included harnesses of the two-trace type for pulling 
sleds, laden with emergency rescue gear or medical supplies, over difficult winter wilderness. These 
troops rehearse military search party hauling tactics in the FEC. 
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The following items were authorized at 500 
per division and 500 per each corps within 
Korea: the Binding, Ski, Mountain, which were 
Kandahar-type bindings used to hold the boot 
to the mountain ski; the Climbers, Ski, Mohair, 
Adjustable; and the Goggles, Ski, Mountain, 
or alternate Goggles, Ski, Polarized. The 
Snaplink, Mountain, was issued on the basis of 
1,000 per division. Pairs of Pole, Ski, Adjust- 
able, (or its substitute Pole, Ski, Steel, and 
laminated cane Pole, Ski, versions) were main- 
tained on the basis of 500 per division and 50 
per corps in the Eighth Army.” 

The following ski items were stocked on 
the basis of one per pair of skis: the Strap, Toe, 
Ski, 18 Inches, which was the toe strap of the 
ski binding; the Strap, Ski, Safety, used to fas- 
ten the ski binding loosely to the ski-mountain 
boot and prevent the loss of the ski downslope 
if a mishap caused the boot and binding to 
separate; the Thong, Emergency; and the Ski 
Repair Kit, M1949. With every ten pair of skis, 
one Tip, Ski, Emergency Repair, was pro- 
vided. This was a wooden or metal tip that 
clamped or screwed over the end of a broken ski 
to permit continued travel.” 

The Hammer, Piton, Mountain, was au- 
thorized at the rate of 30 per division serving in 
Korea. The Piton, Mountain, Type I, Rock 
Horizontal; the Piton, Mountain, Type II, 
Rock, Short, Vertical; the Piton, Mountain, 
Type IV, Rock, Wafer; and the Piton, Moun- 
tain, Type V, Rock, Angle, were maintained on 
the basis of 300 per division. Either quarter- 
inch manila or nylon rope was available. As 
part of the Arctic Reserve, the supply basis of 
these items did not constitute unit requisition- 
ing authority. 

Snowshoes, Bear Paw, With Binding, 13 
Inches Wide, 28 Inches Long, were maintained 
on the basis of 1,000 per division and 1,000 per 
corps in the Eighth Army. Bear-paw snowshoes 
were selected for Korean employment because 
they were designed for snow travel over steep, 
broken terrain. The Sled, Boat Type, Plastic, 
was maintained on the basis of 500 per division 
and 500 per corps. The plastic boat sleds came 
in 100- or 200-pound models, which were allo- 
cated at one 100-pound boat sled for every three 
200-pound boat sleds requested. The Harness, 
Man, Single Trace Type, or substitute Harness, 
Apron, Double Trace, and Harness, Man, Two 
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At the end of October 1950, 2d Inf Div soldiers at Pyongyang Air Base help load cargo parachutes 
used by the 187th Abn RCT aboard aircraft returning to Japan. Within a month, the same type cargo 
parachutes were being dropped from Japan-based aircraft to supply isolated pockets of soldiers with 
individual clothing and equipment in Liberty Air Drops. 
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Trace Type, were allotted at three per sled. As 
part of the Arctic Reserve during the Korean 
conflict, the basis of issue for these items did 
not constitute unit requisitioning authority." 


Liberty Air Drop Equipment 


Liberty Air Drops were prepackaged emergency 
supplies that could be parachuted to groups 
of soldiers isolated behind enemy lines or to 
escaped prisoners of war. The packages were 
assembled by the Japan Logistical Command 
and stored at Ashiya and Brady air bases in 
southern Japan for drops over Korea. Each unit 
included 100 C-rations, 15 gallons of water, 50 
sleeping bags, 100 blankets, 50 complete sets of 
winter clothing, 50 pairs of shoes, 50 carbines, 
and 2,250 rounds of .30-caliber ammunition. 
By late 1950, 20 Liberty Air Drops were con- 
ducted under Eighth Army control. During the 
spring of 1951, the remaining Liberty Air Drop 
packages were disassembled and the equipment 
was returned to depot stocks. 

When armistice negotiations began in July 
1951, the Eighth Army directed that Liberty 
Air Drops be reconstituted, in case prisoners 
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required rescue behind the enemy front or near 
the UN lines. The packages were enlarged to 
accommodate 100 men instead of 50, and ten 
complete packages were stored at Ashiya Air 
Base. The major items to be included in the 
Revised Liberty Air Drop included American 
flag arm brassards; first-aid equipment; aspi- 
rin, chloroquine, and multivitamin tablets; 
SCR-300 radio with batteries; 10 flashlights 
with batteries; 100 ponchos; combat packs; and 
razors, blades, louse powder, toothbrushes and 
paste, soap, towels, an axe, and canvas 5-gallon 
water bags with purification tablets. 

During September 1951, with the onset of 
colder fall weather, field jackets were added to 
all Liberty Air Drop packages. Further pack- 
age revisions were made as the winter became 
increasingly severe. Japan Logistical Command 
did not prepackage these winter items but kept 
them in segregated bins where the contents 
could be checked and adjusted if necessary. 
This became standard for Liberty Air Drop 
equipment and clothing for the duration of the 
war. Whenever necessary, the packages could be 
put together and made available for aircraft 
loading within three hours after receipt of re- 
quest.” 
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CLOTHING OF A TYPICAL SOLDIER 
IN THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


Shelby L. Stanton 


Two pairs of heavy wool socks are worn over 


Winter drawers and undershirt of cotton-wool 
regular socks. 


blend. 
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Clothing of a Typical Soldier 


Shelby L. Stanton 


Pile field cap, high neck sweater, and shoepacs. 


Flannel shirt and wool field trousers are added. 
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Clothing of a Typical Soldier 


Shelby L. Stanton 


Wool muffler and pile field jacket are worn for 


Cotton field trousers, for wind protection, with 
additional warmth. 


suspenders. 
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Clothing of a Typical Soldier 


Shelby L. Stanton 


Field jacket, mitten-inserts, and helmet with 


Pile field jacket served as *under layer" for field 
expedient cover. 


jacket. 
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Clothing of a Typical Soldier 


Shelby L. Stanton 


Raised parka-type overcoat hood, individual 
equipment, and Browning Automatic Rifle 


Field jacket hood, parka-type overcoat with 
complete this soldier's outfit. 


liner, and trigger finger mitten-shells. 
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Special Purpose 
Uniforms and Equipment 


Aviators 


Army aviators assigned to the Eighth Army in 
Korea were employed primarily to fly the L-19 
reconnaissance and observation aircraft, and 
later cargo helicopters. Special flight clothing 
authorized for aviators and observers consisted 
of the intermediate flying jacket and medium 
flying trousers, flying gloves, and sunglasses. 
No requirement existed, however, for flying 
trousers because they were impractical for use 
inside the L-19 aircraft. As a result, Army issu- 
ance of flight trousers was suspended in the 
Korean theater of operations.! 

The alpaca-and-wool pile lined Jacket, 
Flying, Intermediate Weight, Air Force Speci- 
fication 3220-A, Type BI5A, was used in Korea 
as the standard flying jacket. It was made of 
water-repellent and wind-resistant cotton twill 
in Olive Drab shade 7, with a mouton-type col- 
lar. The jacket closed with a slide-fastener, had 
wool-knit cuffs and waistband, and contained 
two communication wire lead-in tabs and two 
leather oxygen hose-clip tabs. There were inside 
pockets, two snapped slash-pockets on the 
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right and left outside panels, and one pencil 
pocket on the upper left sleeve.? 

Flight clothing was usually issued to au- 
thorized aviation personnel as individual equip- 
ment before their arrival in Korea. Aviators 
who arrived short of authorized equipment, or 
who were placed on flying status after arrival, 
had to be supplied through the Eighth Army 
quartermaster section. A requisitioning objec- 
tive of 500 sets of aviation clothing was estab- 
lished, but flight items were in critically short 
supply throughout the conflict. Many flight 
jackets, whether issued to members before ar- 
rival or requisitioned later, were in Air Force 
blue, a color not favored by Army personnel. 
When he assumed Eighth Army command on 
11 February 1953, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
directed that blue jackets would not be used by 
Army personnel.? 

Helicopter crew members normally wore 
regular field utility or HBT work clothing in 
Korea instead of specialized aviation attire. 
These aviators were assigned to transportation 
helicopter companies and medical ambulance 
helicopter detachments. 


Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


Helicopter pilot Lt. Harry 
Townsend of the 25th Inf Div 
(left), dressed in BISA inter- 
mediate flying jacket, with the 
South African air squadron 
crewmember whom he rescued 
behind Chinese lines, on 14 
November 1951. 


Summer flying suit worn by 
West Virginia National Guard 
Adjutant General (Brig. Gen.) 
Charles Fox, who has just 
landed his L-19 aircraft at 
Camp Pickett, Virginia, on 22 
July 1953. 
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The personnel back parachute 
with quick-release harness is 
worn over B15A intermediate 
flying jacket by an L-19 pilot 
preparing for a Korean mission 
on 29 April 1952. These were 
known as Caterpillar Club 
parachutes for the “honorary 
club membership" bestowed on 
aviators forced to bail out of 
the observation planes. 


IX Corps Arty Maj. Aaron 
Atkisson surveys scene where 
L-19 crashed while taking off 
near Line Kansas on 13 March 
1953. He wears commercial- 
pattern winter combat jacket 
with IX Corps aviation pocket 
patch, and cotton field cap with 
army aviator badge and insig- 
nia of rank. 


In the heat of Korea, an H-19 
cargo helicopter aviator wears 
1948-pattern quarter-sleeve 
cotton undershirt, while water 
cans are loaded for delivery to 
the 5th RCT on Hill 1065 in 
July 1953. Note rear pockets 
with buttoned flaps of the 1945- 
pattern HBT trouser. 


Pilots of the 49th Medical 
Helicopter Ambulance 
Detachment pose in front 
of a Bell H-13 at Unchon- 
ni on 25 June 1953. Their 
typical summer aviator 
outfits consisted simply of 
a mixture of HBT and 
utility clothing. 


The Eighth Army Band is in marching formation in Seoul on 2 July 1951. The band members wear 
chrome-plated helmets, and leather music pouches are on the left side. Note Drum Major with baton 


in front. 


Bands and Color Guards 


During the war, the Army fielded ten 68-piece 
bands, which provided music and assisted with 
local security and POW escort duties. The 
124th Army Band (designated past 17 Novem- 
ber 1950 as the Eighth Army Band), the 56th 
Army Band (Negro enlisted), and the division 
bands wore distinctive items while performing, 
such as decorative helmets, embellished pistol 
belts with brass fittings, white gloves, and white 
boot laces. The warrant officer bandmaster had 
a Baton, Drum Major, with cords and tassels. 
Band members carried a Pouch, Music, 
Leather, Cloth Covered, Olive Drab, Large, 
and their instrument. 

Marching band instruments consisted of 
3 D-flat piccolos, 2 C-flutes, 1 D-flat flute, 2 
oboes, 2 bassoons, 19 B-flat clarinets, 3 E-flat 
clarinets, 1 alto clarinet, 1 bass clarinet, 5 B-flat 
tenor saxophones, 5 E-flat alto saxophones, 2 
baritone saxophones, 9 French horns, 3 B-flat 
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baritones or euphoniums, 16 B-flat cornets or 
trumpets, 8 B-flat slide trombones, 6 sousa- 
phones, 4 field snare drums, 3 field bass drums, 
3 pairs of Turkish cymbals, and 2 glockenspiel 
bell-lyra.* 

Color Guards in Korea were normally 
composed of four members who were desig- 
nated according to position, regardless of ac- 
tual rank. Two color sergeants, with adjustable 
web color slings to hold the national and organ- 
izational colors, were flanked by two privates of 
the color guard armed with MI rifles. The regi- 
mental colors were traditionally carried by the 
regimental sergeant major and the privates of 
the Color Guard were usually corporals. 

Units with KATUSA troops often em- 
ployed a Korean soldier as a color sergeant to 
carry the national flag of the Republic of Korea, 
alongside the U.S. and organizational colors, 
expanding the Color Guard to five members. 
Later in the war, another color sergeant was 
commonly added to carry the UN flag. Several 


FEC Forward Honor Guard sa- 
lutes Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
who is visiting X Corps head- 
quarters in Inchon, 20 Septem- 
ber 1950. The forward element 
was secured for Korean utiliza- 
tion because the X Corps CG, 
Maj. Gen. Almond, served in a 
dual capacity as FEC COFS. 


Flag bearers from the 3d Inf Div in Korea use 
adjustable web color slings at a postarmistice 
ceremony. Note helmet liners marked with SP 
(DMZ Security Patrol, and white ascots, 
gloves, and boot lacings. 


A Color Guard accompanies the composite Honor Guard of the 560th and 563d MP Companies 
while participating in UN anniversary ceremonies in Pusan on 24 October 1952. The white pistol belts 
are fitted with brass plates. 


Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


units had an additional distinguishing flag. If 
all of these were carried, the Color Guard party 
could total seven members. 

During December 1952, the Eighth Army 
was notified that three-man Color Guards of all 
U.S. infantry regiments serving under its com- 
mand, including the Ist Marine Division, were 
scheduled to participate in the presidential 
inaugural parade in Washington, D.C., on 20 
January 1953. The Eighth Army quartermaster 
section obtained airlifted supplies of the new 
Olive Green shade 108 wool field shirts and 
trousers, because these uniforms were not yet 
available in Korea. 


The Eighth Army was also required to pro- 
vide regimental colors and battle streamers for 
the event. Eight of the 39 participating regi- 
ments from Korea required battle streamers of 
previous wars, all required Korean campaign 
battle streamers, and four required replacement 
of their regimental colors because they had 
been damaged by enemy fire or worn beyond 
presentability. With a few exceptions, the re- 
quired items of “battle dress” were supplied in 
time, and arrangements were made to deliver 
the missing items to the color guard contingents 
upon arrival in the Military District of Wash- 
ington by 15 January 1953.5 


Color Guard of the 92d 
Armd Field Arty Bn in 
Kapyong on 4 September 
1951. The color sergeants 
use adjustable web color 
slings to hold national 
colors, organizational 
colors, and distinguishing 
flag; two privates of the 
Color Guard are armed with 
MI rifles. 


Color Guard with national and organizational colors are in winter duty uniform that are 
complemented with white leggings, gloves, pistol belts, and helmet liners at Japan Logisti- 


cal Command, 1951. 


Military Police 


Military Police (MP) were authorized to wear 
distinguishing accouterments with their uni- 
forms. These were designed for high visibility 
as well as symbols of authority. In general, 
these uniforms were indistinguishable from reg- 
ular combat attire near the front, except for the 
MP arm brassards and helmet markings. The 
MP uniforms became dressier in direct relation 
to their distance from the battlefield, until they 
approximated stateside MP appearance in the 
rear logistical port areas of the Korean Com- 
munications Zone. 
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MP articles included the Be/t, Leather, 
Military Police, the Strap, Shoulder, Leather, 
Military Police, and the Lanyard, Pistol, 
White. Branch-specific equipment items carried 
at the belt included the Carrier, Club, Police- 
man’s, Leather, Russet, for the policeman’s 
club; the Pocket, Magazine, Double, Leather, 
Russet; and the Pouch, First Aid Packet, 
Leather, Russet. These were worn in varying 
combinations depending on the nature of MP 
work being performed. For instance, MPs who 
patrolled cities wore more specific articles than 
those who were on railroad and road security, 
or serving as train guards. 


The appearance of for- 
ward duty MPs in 
Korea was usually dis- 
tinguished only by 
brassards and helmet 
liner markings, such as 
these 59th MP Com- 
pany personnel guard- 
ing currency shipments 
at Taegu in 1953. Note 
M3 submachine gun. 


Railroad and road se- 
curity uniform of the 
772d MP Bn, in An- 
dong on 25 April 1951, 
was virtually indis- 
tinguishable from the 
common field uniform 
except for MP mark- 
ings on the helmet 
liners. 
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A mounted shore patrol of the 512th MP Company at the Pusan docks as they typically appeared in 
rear Korean areas. The driver has a white helmet liner with matching ascot, MP brassard, MP whistle 
and chain, and MP shoulder lanyard on his right side. 


The standard Ko- 
rean Communica- 
tions Zone MP 
uniform with 
brass plate and 
fittings on pistol 
belt, brassard, hel- 
met liner mark- 
ings, and white 
pistol lanyard is 
worn by a member 
of the 59th MP 
Company at the 
Taegu military 
post. 


A sergeant of the 622d MP Company, holding a 
.45-caliber M1928A1 Thompson submachine 
gun, wears helmet liner with MP markings and 
HBT jacket with whistle and chain, at I Corps 
HQ entrance in July 1951. 


Specialists, chaplains, and casualties are in a 
forward aid station in triage in Korea on 25 July 
1950. Note the plasma being administered. 


Medical Personnel 


Medical personnel in Korea wore regular field 
clothing and placed hospital garments over this 
apparel as sanitary and appearance purposes 
demanded. Specialized medical apparel was 
typified by masks, caps, gloves, and other indi- 
vidual items used in an operating room. 

Some medical garments were quartermas- 
ter issue, like the Dress, Hospital, Womens, 
and the Dress, Women's Army Corps, Hospital. 
These garments were limited primarily to medi- 
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Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


Front-line medic 
applies bandage to 
wounded soldier 
during combat 
along a Korean 
hillside. His medi- 
cal instrument and 
supply case is 
suspended from 
general purpose 
carrying strap. 


cal centers that were based in Japan. 

Combat medical personnel wore conven- 
tional uniforms and individual equipment, sup- 
plemented by medical items as needed. The 
Medical Kit, Individual, was carried by all field 
medical personnel and was filled with supplies 
according to mission requirements. Still in 
evidence were components of the World War 
II-era kits for the medical officer, NCO, and 
private. The pouches for these kits were rele- 
gated to service as general purpose containers 
for miscellaneous medical supplies.* 
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A nurse wears a seersucker cot- 
ton uniform and ward doctors 
and medical service officers 
wear white cotton hospital 
coats at the Tokyo Army Hos- 
pital Annex on 25 April 1953. 


The physician's smock (far left) 
and surgical masks and caps 
are used during a front-line 
operation at the 8063d Army 
Unit, Mobile Army Surgical 
Hospital, at Anju on 4 Novem- 
ber 1950. 


Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


White cotton hospital coat 
is worn by Lt. Davis, who is 
treating a Korean civilian 
west of Taegu on 29 June 
1951. 


Physician's smocks and sur- 
gical caps and masks are 
used by Capt. Reines and 
Sgt. Whitney during explor- 
atory surgery at the 8209th 
Army Unit, Mobile Army 
Surgical Hospital, at Hong- 
chon in June 1951. 
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Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


Hospital ward clothing is worn by a soldier recovering from wounds in Korea, with the 
identification tag and necklace worn at all times by army personnel. Note women's jacket 
liner (Teft) and flight nurses' suit jacket (right), both worn with civilian attire. 


Parachutists 


Individual parachute equipment and acces- 
sories were an important segment of Army tac- 
tical attire and equipment in the Korean con- 
flict. The 187th Airborne Regimental Combat 
Team conducted combat parachute assaults 
into Sukchon-Sunchon and Munsan-ni in 
October 1950 and March 1951, respectively. 
Army parachutists also rehearsed for projected 
combat airborne attacks, and engaged in nu- 
merous individual and practice jumps. 

The parachute assembly included the main 
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Parachute, Personnel, Troop, Type T7A, a bag- 
deployed parachute pack assembly with a 
quick-release nylon harness, and a reserve chest 
personnel parachute for emergencies. The main 
parachute nylon canopy had a 28-foot diameter 
and was provided in white or camouflaged ver- 
sions. The reserve parachute had a canopy 24 
feet in diameter." 

At the outset of the Korean hostilities, 
there was a shortage of serviceable T7A reserve 
chest parachutes in Army inventory. On 12 July 
1950, DA initiated a crash program to prepare 
enough reserve chest parachutes for combat 
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Combat-loaded 187th Abn RCT paratroopers board C-119 aircraft for the Sukchon-Sunchon para- 
chute assault on 20 October 1950. The plywood packboard (left), attached to a 33-foot lowering line, 
is used to hold an ammunition can and packed gear. The combat medic (right) has a No. 3 medical 
and surgical instrument case at his side and personal equipment bundle under the reserve parachute. 
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Boarding C-119 aircraft for the Sukchon-Sunchon jump, a 187th Abn RCT para- 
trooper (right) carries a 15-pound disassembled 3.5-inch rocket launcher. The airborne 
assembly markings identify this unit as the 2d Bn. Trooper with reversed HBT cap 
(left) has a side grenade carrier and folding intrenching tool with combat field pack. 
Note Type T7A troop personnel parachutes. 
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Paratrooper (left) carries plywood packboard with combat field pack, carbine secured by 
parachute pack assembly waistband, and canteen. Another paratrooper (right) has in- 


trenching tool strapped onto combat field pack, under reserve chest personnel parachute on 
20 October 1950. 
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Corp. Joseph Beyin of the 187th Abn RCT 
stands ready for the Sukchon-Sunchon assault 
in his T7A troop personnel parachute assem- 
bly. Note canvas “rigger’s pockets" attached 
to field trousers; fully buttoned M1943 field 
jacket; and gear, including folding intrenching 
tool and combat field pack, lashed to the ply- 
wood packboard. 


operations. The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot worked overtime to make the necessary 
modifications, which included adding a piece of 
nylon webbing to the perimeter of the parachute 
(to prevent its turning inside out), preparing the 
bags, and putting on new fasteners, straps, and 
buckles. The entire program was completed on 
20 October, with a total of 6,756 modified re- 
serve parachutes air-expressed to Korea.® 

The T7A reserve chest personnel parachute 
saved several paratroopers during the war. For 
example, during the 23 March 1951 drop over 
Munsan-ni, Sgt. First Class Adasius Karawasa 
of the 674th Airborne Field Artillery Battalion 
felt a jolt that he mistook for the parachute 
opening. When he grabbed for the risers, how- 
ever, he looked up to see that the entire canopy 
had been sheared off by a following plane. 
Karawasa reached for his reserve ripcord grip, 
missed once, but yanked it successfully on the 
second try. He fell almost 400 feet of the 700 
feet to the ground before the reserve canopy 
opened, but he landed safely. The same aircraft 
clipped off the main parachutes from three 
other paratroopers, but all deployed their re- 
serve parachutes and reached the ground with- 
out injury.? 

The Helmet, Steel, M1, Complete with 
Liner and Fittings, Parachutist's, was generally 
unavailable for combat parachute assaults in 
Korea. Paratroopers used regular helmet as- 
semblies with field caps worn underneath for 
extra padding. Yellow airborne assembly mark- 
ings were painted on both sides of the helmet, 
in different designs, to assist scattered para- 
troopers in regrouping into units on the drop 
zone. 

Combat paratrooper attire in Korea con- 
sisted of the M1943 field jacket and hood, pile 
jacket “liner” (worn or in the pack), olive drab 
wool shirt, and a pair of cotton field trousers 


with suspenders. The trousers were customized 
by the addition of “rigger’s pockets." 

*One of the interesting features of the field 
uniform was the large pockets made of heavy 
canvas by the parachute maintenance com- 
pany,” recalled Sgt. First Class Deal. “Some, 
however, were purchased individually from 
military tailors. Each soldier received two 
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Special Purpose Uniforms and Equipment 


The T7A troop per- 
sonnel parachute 
pack is hooked up 
by static line as Pfc. 
Mike Ward prepares 
to exit a C-46 air- 
craft during a prac- 
tice jump over 
Taegu on 13 Novem- 
ber 1951. His MIAI 
.30-caliber carbine 
is secured by the 
waistband (*belly 
band") of the para- 
chute pack assem- 
bly. 


pockets, which, at his own expense, were sewn 
on the trousers. Tapes, fastened inside the flaps, 
were used to secure the pockets firmly to the 
leg, to minimize flopping. At no time did the 
color of the pocket match the trousers; usually 
they were several shades lighter." 

Full-laced russet combat service “para- 
chute jumper" boots were unavailable, forcing 
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the paratroopers to use regular buckle-type 
*suede" combat service boots. They were se- 
cured only by the buckles and a strand of wire 
through the top eyelets of the boots for ease 
of removal. Unfortunately, several mishaps oc- 
curred when parachute suspension lines caught 
in the cuff buckles of these boots." 

Paratroopers on Korean combat jumps 
carried a pistol belt with canteen, cup, and 
cover; first-aid packet and pouch; lensatic com- 
pass; a set of wire cutters; and six MI rifle/ 
carbine ammunition magazine pockets at- 
tached. The field combat pack was fastened by 
placing the leg straps of the parachute assembly 
through the cargo and combat field pack sus- 
penders. A horseshoe roll of two blankets and a 
shelter-half and an entrenching tool and carrier 
were placed on the pack. Inside the pack was 
a poncho, a pair of socks, an undershirt and 
drawers, a pair of glove-shells with inserts, a 
spoon, toilet articles, a bottle of halazone 
tablets, and two assault rations. 

Each paratrooper rifleman on a combat 
jump was armed with an MI rifle carried muz- 
zle down (the muzzle was covered by an old 
sock) and secured by the main parachute waist- 
band. One round of blank ammunition was 
carried to clear the bore in case of hard land- 
ings. On his pistol belt was a holster and .45- 
caliber pistol, loaded with seven rounds of 
ammunition, and a scabbard with bayonet. 
Ammunition included five clips for the MI on 
the pistol belt, two pistol magazines, four ban- 
doleers of .30-caliber ammunition in an ammu- 
nition bag, three Mk-II fragmentation hand 
grenades in individual pouches, one white phos- 
phorus (WP) grenade in the field jacket pocket, 
and three HEAT rifle grenades (or two HEAT 
and one WP grenade) tied to the bottom of the 
pack. A snap blade parachutist’s knife with 
thong was also carried."? 

Additional items were carried according to 
assignment or task. For instance, during com- 
bat jumps the 674th Airborne Field Artillery 
Battalion operations sergeant carried his dis- 
patch case, precision-fire records, tabular firing 
tables, graphical firing tables, a coordinate 
square, plotting pins, pencils, target grids, data 
sheets, and a complete set of maps. These loads 
were carried by rigging packboards and packs 
to the parachute harness or by various person- 
nel equipment containers. 
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Extra equipment was distributed among 
the paratroopers, who carried it in padded con- 
tainers such as the Bag, Equipment, Parachut- 
ists, M1950. The equipment bag was attached 
to a 33-foot length of %-inch parachutist's rope 
known as the lowering line. The parachutist's 
individual weapon case, or “Griswold con- 
tainer," was designed for rifles and carbines but 
never favored by the 187th Airborne RCT in 
the Far East. Most heavier unit gear— rocket 
launchers, machine guns, radios, assault wire, 
telephones, and ammunition loads— was 
dropped from aircraft-fitted monorails, inside 
box-style A-series aerial delivery cargo contain- 
ers connected to variously colored cargo para- 
chutes. 

Another interesting parachutist item was 
the Dummy, Parachute Drop, Canvas Covered. 
The 55-inch-high figurine was made of rope and 
heavy canvas and weighed 110 to 120 pounds. 
The parachute drop dummy had leather scuff 
pads on its shoulders, leather boots, and metal 
fittings for fastening to the parachute. The 
dummy was used not as a combat ruse to 
deceive enemy forces but for wind drop tests 
before actual airdrop operations." 


Other Specialized Attire 


There was a wide range of differing equipment 
and apparel for soldiers in special duty posi- 
tions. Such items were often restricted to tasks 
demanding unique protection, like diving or 
hazardous material suits, and were issued as 
part of organizational equipment allowances or 
tool kits. 

Some uniforms were only slightly different 
from regular wear while others, such as official 
athletic attire, were uniquely designed for iden- 
tification as well as utilitarian purposes. Many 
Army contingents formed for armistice and 
control purposes simply adopted special mark- 
ings to distinguish them from other military 
organizations. 

Characteristic uniform distinctions were 
adopted by members of the U.S. Army comple- 
ment to the UN Command Military Armistice 
Commission and its support group; the 8201st 
Army Unit (UN Public Health and Welfare De- 
tachment, later the UN Civil Assistance Com- 
mand, and finally the Korean Civil Assistance 
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An Army advisor, Lt. Col. Walter Richardson, wearing 
HBT outfit with jacket gas flap extended, confers with ROK 
POW camp commanders at Koje-do in 1953. He has the 
Combat Infantryman Badge above black name tape with 
white lettering and trim. ROK Maj. Cha (far right) has 
lensatic compass case on his pistol belt. 


Pu, , 


Welterweight Corp. Louis Gage of the 8118th Army Unit, 
Ryukyus Command, practices in athletic attire for U.S. 


team participation in boxing championship matches during 
July 1952. 


(rano [ 
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Firefighters of the 546th Engr Firefighting 
Company wear helmet liners, firefighter's duck 
coats, firefighter's bunking trousers, and heavy 
rubber boots in Pusan in 1952. The unit was 
initially a segregated black unit. 


aU 
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Special protective clothing used in Korea in- 
cluded fireproof asbestos suits that are worn 
here by soldiers inflating a balloon to mark 
neutral zone limits around the Panmunjom 
armistice conference area on 16 November 
1951. 
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Wire Section Sgt. Clair McClellan of the 63d 
Inf Regt wears the parka-type overcoat as he 
repairs telephone lines in Kunsan. He employs 
the adjustable tree and pole climber's set along 
with the leather industrial safety strap issued to 
linemen. 
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Army personnel of 
UN Delivery Team 
at the communist re- 
ceiving point in Pan- 
munjom (left to 
right): Sgt. First 
Class Oakes wearing 
special HBT jacket 


and trousers with 
low-quarter tan 
shoes, Lt. Col. 
Deisher in HBT 


pleated-pocket jacket 
with HBT trousers 
and boots, and ROK 
Lt. Heon in utility 
uniform. All wear 
control armbands. 


Command); and the Army Reception Center. 
Personnel assigned to metropolitan rehabilita- 
tion, military government, and various advisory 
detachments also adopted special markings. 
The quartermaster-issued clothing for fire- 
fighters typified the range of specialized gear in 


1. EUSAK September 1952 Command Report, 
py 131; 

2. SM 10-1-8145, 7 November 1957. 

3. EUSAK February 1953 Command Report, p. 83. 

4. T/O & E 20-107N, Organization of Separate 
Band, 15 April 1948, with Changes 1-3. 

5. EUSAK December 1952 Command Report, 
p. 90. 

6. T/O & E 8-7, 15 May 1952. 

7. Quartermaster Stock No. 83-P-9170. 

8. QMC Historical Studies, Series IIl, No. 1, pp. 
226-28. 
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Korea. Engineer firefighting units were sta- 
tioned in the larger depots and port complexes, 
and wore an ensemble that consisted ideally of 
a firefighter's helmet, a duck firefighter's coat, 
firefighter's bunking trousers, and firefighter's 
safety boots. 


9. EUSAK Operation Tomahawk Report, May 
1951, Tab O, Item 57. 

. Military Collector and Historian, Vol. XXII, No. 
1, Spring 1970, p. 28. 

. EUSAK Operation Tomahawk Report, May 
1951, Tab G. 

. EUSAK Operation Tomahawk Report, May 
1951, Annex V. 

. MIL-D-5592. 


Uniform Insignia 


Sleeve Insignia 


Shoulder sleeve insignia was worn on the upper 
sleeves of field duty and service uniforms to 
signify unit of assignment. The emblems were 
sometimes also placed on helmet liners and 
other items, such as scarves. These approved 
insignia were identified for supply-ordering 
purposes by Quartermaster stock numbers in 
the Class 71 (Badges, Insignia, Medals) cate- 
gory. The applicable stock numbers are listed, 
both to record their full descriptions and to 
confirm approval status during the Korean war. 

The Eighth Army served as the primary 
field headquarters during Korean operations 
from 13 July 1950 until the armistice. The ap- 
proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-I-24903-35, consisted of a red octagon with 
a white cross patee. The octagonal “windmill” 
design represented the army’s number and its 
red and white colors denoted an army-level 
organization by matching the colors of distin- 
guishing flags for armies. 

The I Corps served in Korea from 7 Sep- 
tember 1950 through the armistice and its ap- 
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proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-I-24940-405, consisted of a white circle on a 
black disc. The IX Corps served from 22 Sep- 
tember 1950 through the armistice, and its ap- 
proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-I-24940-431, was a red-bordered blue disc 
with the red Roman numeral IX identifying the 
unit designation. 

The X Corps was in the Korean conflict 
from 15 September 1950 until the armistice, and 
its approved shoulder sleeve insignia was QM 
Stock No. 71-I-24940-434. The Roman numeral 
X alluded to the numerical designation of the 
unit and was divided blue and white after the 
colors of distinguishing flags for corps. The 
first X Corps commander in Korea, Maj. Gen. 
Edward Almond, insisted that his troops wear 
the insignia upside down, despite regulations 
specifying that the blue field be uppermost. 
This local practice continued throughout the 
Korean war period. 

The ist Cavalry Division served in Korea 
from 18 July 1950 through December 1951. The 
formation's approved shoulder sleeve insignia, 
QM Stock No. 71-1-24990, was a triangular 


Uniform Insignia 


Eighth Army shoulder sleeve insignia is worn 
by Maj. Alphonse Giggi of the UN Civil Assis- 
tance Command Korea in Seoul, 11 December 
1951. The Combat Infantryman Badge and 
Distinguished Unit Citation with oak leaf 
cluster appurtenances are worn over the wool 
worsted shirt's left and right breast pockets, 
respectively. 


The Eighth Army “windmill” insignia deco- 
rates the helmet liner and superior-quality cot- 
ton khaki shirt of officer at right conferring 
with Eighth Army CG, Lt. Gen. Walton L. 
Walker, in Taejon on 14 July 1950. 


Lt. Gen. Bruce Clarke 
(right), who assumed com- 
mand of I Corps on 11 
April 1953, wears the 
corps insignia on his hel- 
met liner and tailor-made 
HBT jacket while at his 
Uijongbu headquarters. 
Note general's sidearm and 
shoulder holster. 


The IX Corps shoulder sleeve insignia worn by 
Pvt. Daniel Lovins (right), who receives direc- 
tions from 36th Engr Combat Group Maj. 
Edgar Guthrie, wearing 1945-pattern patch 
pocket HBT trousers, near Tadae-gol on 18 
July 1953. 
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Uniform Insignia 


The 1st Cav Div triangular Norman Shield 
shoulder sleeve insignia worn by the CG, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas L. Harrold, on his special HBT 
jacket in Yongdungpo on 18 October 1951. The 
metallic stars of the collar insignia are affixed 
to his M1 steel helmet. 


Norman shield, designed in 1921 by Mrs. Ben 
Dorcy for easy recognition despite the horse- 
stirred dust at Fort Bliss, Texas. The emblem 
was yellow for cavalry and contained a horse 
head with diagonal bar. 

The 2d Infantry Division fought in Korea 
from 3 August 1950 until the armistice. The 
approved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock 
No. 71-1-25805, featured a five-pointed white 
star with a red Indian head, wearing a blue and 
white feathered war bonnet, superimposed 
upon a black shield. The *Indianhead Division" 
emblem signified its American heritage. 
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The X Corps shoulder sleeve insignia is worn 
in *Korea-prescribed" reversed fashion (with 
white field up) on the 1946-pattern HBT jacket, 
with plastic buttons on patch pockets, of Lt. 
Col. George Frazor, in Kwaeun-ni on 13 July 
1951. 


The 3d Infantry Division was in the Ko- 
rean war from 10 November 1950 until the ar- 
mistice. The approved shoulder sleeve insignia, 
QM Stock No. 71-1-25815, consisted of a blue 
square symbolizing loyalty and three white 
stripes denoting its numerical designation and 
symbolizing World War I operations. 

The 7th Infantry Division, nicknamed the 
*Bayonet Division" in Korea, served from 17 
September 1950 until past the armistice. The 
approved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock 
No. 71-1-25830, was a red disc with a black 
hourglass design. The two pyramids, point to 


point, alluded to the designation by forming 
both an upright and an inverted seven. 

The 24th Infantry Division served twice 
during the Korean war, from 6 July 1950 until 
23 January 1952 and from 16 July 1953 until the 
armistice. The approved shoulder sleeve insig- 
nia, QM Stock No. 71-1-25995, consisted of a 
green taro leaf, symbolizing divisional origin in 
Hawaii, piped in yellow on a red circular back- 
ground piped in black. 

The 25th Infantry Division fought in Ko- 
rea from 12 July 1950 until the armistice. The 
approved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock 
No. 71-1-25997, formed a yellow-bordered red 
taro leaf insignia, indicative of the division's 
Hawaiian origin, with a yellow lightning flash 
that represented swift combat performance. 

The 40th Infantry Division, a National 
Guard formation from California, arrived in 
Korea on 3 February 1952 and remained past 


^W 
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The 3d Inf Div shoulder sleeve insignia being 

worn by 65th Inf Regt commander, Col. Wil- 

$i liam Harris, during the Hungnam evacuation 
i on 22 December 1950. Note pile field parka 
(left) of the X Corps CG, Maj. Gen. Almond. 


Lt. Col. Wallace Hanes, a battalion com- 
RI mander in the 2d Inf Div, wears the “In- 
: dianhead" division shoulder sleeve insignia 
near Hongchon on 13 June 1951. Note regimen- 
ie | tal number affixed to branch-of-service insig- 
nia. 


er 
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The 24th Inf Div CG, Maj. Gen. Blackshear 
Bryan, wears the *Taro Leaf" division shoulder 
sleeve insignia on his field jacket and helmet 
near Sinpori on 8 June 1951. 


The 7th Inf Div CG, Maj. Gen. Lyman Lem- 
nitzer, wears division shoulder sleeve insignia 
on his field jacket near Taegong-ni at the end of 
March 1952. 


Uniform Insignia 


“Tropic Lightning," 25th Inf Div shoulder sleeve insignia, is worn on the uniform and as a helmet 
emblem by Turkish Inf Bde Lt. Adem Guchan, being decorated by CG Maj. Gen. Samuel Williams 
near Tokkol-li on 16 August 1952. 
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Uniform Insignia 


The 40th Inf Div “Fireball” shoulder sleeve in- 
signia worn by medical officer, Maj. Stanley 
Friedman, at Kapyong on 27 November 1952. 
Note high-neck wool sweater worn under HBT 
jacket. See page 226 for further details about 
the “Fireball” insignia. 
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the armistice. The approved shoulder sleeve 
insignia, QM Stock No. 71-I-26070, consisted 
of a yellow sun denoting California on a blue 
square, worn point up in diamond fashion, that 
symbolized the sky and Pacific Ocean. The 
designator *Ball of Fire Division" was chosen 
to signify its combatant spirit in Korea. 

The 45th Infantry Division, a National 
Guard formation previously headquartered in 
Oklahoma, served in the Korean conflict from 
28 December 1951 until the armistice. The ap- 
proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-I-26095, was a red square worn point up, 
with a yellow thunderbird Indian symbol. 

The 5th Regimental Combat Team was in 
Korea from 31 July 1950 until past the armi- 
stice. The approved shoulder sleeve insignia, 
QM Stock No. 71-1-26829-350, consisted of a 
white-bordered red pentagon symbolic of its 
numerical designation. The unit had worn the 
USARPAC insignia while previously stationed 
in Hawaii, along with a red pentagonal device 
on helmets and equipment for distinguishing 
purposes. The pentagon design was placed on 
all organizational equipment preparatory to 
Korean deployment, in accordance with move- 
ment procedures of 1 July 1950, and later this 
unit code device was officially approved as 
shoulder sleeve insignia. 

The 187th Airborne Regimental Combat 
Team was detached from the llth Airborne 
Division at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, and 
served in Korea from 18 October 1950 to 26 
June 1951, 24 May to 18 October 1952, and 22 
June 1953 past the armistice. The approved 
shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 71-I- 
26829-175, contained a parachute denoting air- 
borne infiltration and a wing symbolizing its 
original glider composition, all descending 
through a blue sky into the red fire of combat. 

The Korean Communications Zone 
(8006th Army Unit) was created on 1 August 
1952 to relieve the Eighth Army of all logistical 
and territorial operations behind the tactical 
area. The approved shoulder sleeve insignia, 
QM Stock No. 71-1-26734-500, consisted of a 
shield with the letters KCOMZ, the command 
abbreviation, arranged from upper left to lower 
right. 

The U.S. Military Advisory Group to the 
Republic of Korea (8202d Army Unit) insignia 
was authorized, along with its unusual lower 


The 45th Inf Div “Thunderbird” shoulder 
sleeve insignia is worn on wool shirt by Lt. 
Douglas Gill, who receives the Silver Star from 
the CG, Maj. Gen. David Ruffner, near Nam- 
bakchon on 29 November 1952. 
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Uniform Insignia 


Pfc. Frank Cole of the 5th RCT has prescribed 
red pentagonal emblem on his helmet liner dur- 
ing an ROTC orientation in Hawaii on 3 Feb- 
ruary 1950. Note USARPAC shoulder sleeve 
insignia being worn before Korean deployment 
and recruiting service arm brassard worn by 
Sgt. First Class Hanson on right. 


The 5th RCT shoulder 
sleeve insignia of the 
Korean war consisted of 
a white-bordered red 
pentagon, being worn by 
Lt. Paul Hathaway on 
the outpost line north of 
the Han River on 28 July 
1952. 


The 187th Airborne RCT 
insignia is worn by Corp. 
Rodolfo Hernandez, 
who received the Medal 
of Honor for his heroic 
action near Wontong-ni 
on 31 May 1951. Note 
Medal of Honor deco- 
ration and ribbon bar 
placement between Com- 
bat Infantryman Badge 
and parachutist badge. 


Lt. Col. Gordon Glidden of the Pusan Replacement Depot wears the Korean Communications Zone 
shoulder sleeve insignia while receiving the Royal Thai Most Noble Order of the White Elephant, 
Fourth Class, in Seoul on 12 January 1953. 


Uniform Insignia 


tab, in 1949. The approved shoulder sleeve in- 
signia, QM Stock No. 71-I-26735, portrayed the 
traditional historic bell of Seoul, a symbol of 
Korean nationalism never rung during the 
Japanese occupation. The white eagle repre- 
sented U.S. assistance in Korean liberation and 
its red, white, and blue colors denoted the ar- 
riving U.S. forces. 

The Japan Logistical Command (8000th 


The shoulder sleeve insignia of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Advisory Group to the Republic of Korea 
contained an authorized lower “KMAG” tab, as 
worn by Lt. Col. Barton Lane in Korea. 
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Army Unit), the primary support organization 
for Korean operations, was established 25 
October 1950 at Yokohama and discontinued 
on 1 October 1952. The commander, Maj. Gen. 
Walter L. Weible, chose a red-bordered white 
circle with blue “Oriental-fashioned” JLC let- 
ters on 19 September 1950, for purposes of 
manufacturing simplicity in securing local pro- 
curement. The shoulder sleeve insignia, QM 
Stock No. 71-I-26824-550, was approved 20 De- 
cember 1950. 

The Ryukyus Service Command (8116th 
Army Unit), the other main support organiza- 
tion for Korean operations, was based on 
Okinawa. The approved shoulder sleeve insig- 
nia, QM Stock No. 71-I-26831-100, consisted of 
a yellow-trimmed black circle enclosing a tradi- 
tional yellow torii—a gate to a Shinto temple 
and symbolic of the Far East. 

The Far East Command served as the 
major theater command headquarters for Ko- 
rean operations. The first-version insignia was 
derived from the purple General Headquarters 
(GHQ) flag emblem that General MacArthur 
adopted while commanding the Southwest 
Pacific Area in World War II. Upon General 
MacArthur's dismissal in April 1951, the in- 
signia was deliberately altered to divorce any 
connection with its former leader. The ap- 
proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-1-26841-680, displayed Mount Fujiyama as 
symbolic of its Tokyo headquarters. 

The U.S. Army Pacific (8250th Army 
Unit) the strategic headquarters for Pacific 
operations during the Korean conflict, was 
headquartered at Fort Shafter, Hawaii. The ap- 
proved shoulder sleeve insignia, QM Stock No. 
71-I-26841-850, was a blue disc representing the 
celestial hemisphere. The North Star, seven 
stars of the Big Dipper, and four stars of the 
Southern Cross were in white and positioned at 
that point in orbit farthest from the sun. The 
true altitude of the North Star above the celes- 
tial horizon located the latitude of Hawaii, 
while the right ascension of the Southern Cross 
positioned USARPAC in Oahu. The white- 
edged red arrow of war signified valor and 
vitality of Army forces in the Pacific, and the 
lack of supporters indicated the command's 
self-reliance. The arrow was centered on the 
field and pointed upper left toward the World 
War II objective of Japan. 


The first-version Far East Command insignia 
was employed during General MacArthur's 
tenure of command. Here, Lt. Roger Griffin 
wears the insignia on his right shoulder to sig- 
nify his former wartime service with the organ- 
ization, 7 January 1953. 
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The second-version Far East Command insig- 
nia is worn by Col. Donald Himes of the Staff 
Adjutant General section, 13 March 1953. Note 
embroidered gold bullion insignia devices sewn 
on the wool jacket. 


The Japan Logistical 
Command shoulder 
sleeve insignia, first is- 
sued during December 
1950, is being worn by 
Sgt. Noguchi while sup- 
plying blankets to a pris- 
oner at Sugamo Prison 
in Tokyo, 15 March 1952. 


The *Torii Gate" shoul- 
der sleeve insignia of the 
Ryukyus Service Com- 
mand, based on Oki- 
nawa during the Korean 
war, is worn by Col. 
Roland Halada in April 
1953. The Armor 
branch, created in 1950, 
had branch-of-service 
insignia approved on 3 
January 1951, as worn 
here. 


Name Tapes and Detachable Tags 


During the Korean era, name tapes or tags be- 
gan to be locally prescribed for uniforms. In 
the fall of 1951 several units directed soldiers 
to sew white name tapes above the upper left 
pocket of their field attire. White engineer tape 
was supposedly first used for this purpose, and 
the practice was extended by many other organ- 
izations in the following year. The white name 
tapes gained some measure of acceptance, 
though they were never universal in Korea. 

Name tapes in branch or other colors were 
introduced by some units in late 1952 for mo- 
rale purposes. They became more prevalent 
during the following spring, though plain white 
tapes continued in widespread use. Advisory 
personnel sometimes used customized dual- 
language name tapes, with indigenous trans- 
lation in Hangul and/or Chinese characters, to 
facilitate their working relationships with 
Korean personnel. 

The detachable name tag provided a flexi- 
ble administrative control measure that could 
be added to service, duty, or field uniforms as 
commanders prescribed. It was produced in tan 
leather with a clear plastic window, to display 
the wearer's name, and suspended from the 
upper pocket button. These name tags had ap- 
peared by 1950, and during the latter stages of 
the conflict were worn on all uniforms to in- 
clude field attire. 

On 15 July 1953, just before Korean hostil- 
ities officially terminated, the Secretary of the 
Army directed that **U.S. Army’ be stenciled or 
otherwise placed on fatigue clothing of Army 
personnel on duty at Freedom Village," the 
armistice site in Panmunjom. The placement of 
distinguishing U.S. Army insignia above the 
pockets provided legal recognition for Army 
personnel in conformity with the Geneva ac- 
cords.! 

The distinguishing letters *U.S. Army" 
were then stenciled on HBT cloth tape and air- 
lifted promptly to Freedom Village, where the 
tapes were stitched to utility clothing. This ini- 
tial measure was the first step in the overall DA 
plan to issue the woven black-and-gold Dis- 
tinguishing Insignia, U.S. Army. This postwar 
development was spurred by the armistice 
experience of the Army at the Korean war's 
conclusion.? 


Uniform Insignia 
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The white name tape, with typical large block 
letter stenciling, is worn by Aviation Section Lt. 
Col. Charles Haydock of the Plans and Opera- 
tions Branch, Eighth Army, on 28 April 1953. 


Uniform Insignia 


Color-embroidered name tapes are worn by Lt. 
Col. David Hiester and other 40th Inf Div offi- 
cers in Yangku, 3 May 1953. Division shoulder 
sleeve insignia has been modified by sunbursts 
elongated to match the formation's Korean-era 
*Fireball" nickname, supplemented by locally 
procured *Ball of Fire" motto tabs. 


Uniform Insignia 


GRADE 1 GRADE 1 GRADE 2 GRADE 3 
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SERGEANT 1ST CLASS SERGEANT 
FIRST SERGEANT MASTER SERGEANT 
GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
CORPORAL PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 


Army Insignia of Grade (Chevrons) used dur- 
ing Korean conflict. 


Signal Sgt. Edward Childs wears the smaller 
“non-combat” NCO chevrons on the sleeves, 
along with larger chevron insignia affixed to the 
visor of his pile field cap, while using a sleeve 
roller to outfit wires with jumpers near Chochi- 
won, 15 April 1951. 
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Lt. Charles Hall, the IX Corps 
Arty Air Section executive 
Officer, wears the detachable 
name tag suspended from the 
upper pocket of his tropical 
worsted shirt. Note army aviator 
badge and World War II-pattern 
garrison cap. 


Dual-language name tape with 
Korean translation in Hangul 
characters is worn by Korean 
Communications Zone ordnance 
Col. Homer Hamilton. This Feb- 
ruary 1954 photo reveals the 
postwar switch of name tapes to 
the right side, allowing room for 
pending placement of U.S. Army 
distinguishing insignia, which 
was mandated by Army Regula- 
tions on 27 October 1953. 


The metallic individual nameplate is pinned on the uniform of 34th Inf Regt commander Col. Eade 
Hardaway (right) during 1954. The privately purchased metal nameplate was rare but occasionally 
worn in Korea in the latter stages of the war. 


Uniform Insignia 


Eighth Army Deputy Provost Marshal Lt. Col. 
Lee Hilliard wears name tape and distinguish- 
ing U.S. Army insignia, approved by DA AG 
Authorization letter of 15 July 1953, above the 
pockets. This insignia was mandated for use at 
the Panmunjom armistice site to provide legal 
recognition for U.S. Army members in con- 
formity with the Geneva accords. 


I Corps motion picture cameraman Sgt. First 
Class Albert Guyette wears the official U.S. 
Army photographer insignia on his HBT cap. 
Note modified accessory pockets sewn onto 
HBT jacket above chevrons. 


Other Insignia Items 


The Korean conflict reemphasized the height- 
ened combat burden of infantrymen, who were 
exposed foremost to the discomfort and haz- 
ards of front-line service. Difficulties in secur- 
ing enough infantry volunteers led to Army 
adoption of accessories for the service or duty 
uniform, designed to enhance the prestige of 
combat-ready infantrymen assigned to infantry 
units. 

On 27 August 1952 the Army authorized 
Infantry Distinctive Items of Uniform. When 
the soldier completed advanced infantry train- 
ing, he added blue plastic discs in back of his 
collar insignia, so that the branch crossed rifles 
and “U.S.” were rimmed with infantry blue. A 
rayon scarf of infantry blue was also awarded, 
though its use was at the discretion of unit com- 
manders. As a further honor, when the soldier’s 
infantry unit completed its group training, he 
received a blue rayon shoulder cord of inter- 
locking square knots around a center cord? 

Combat Commander’s Identification was a 
distinctive identification mark for combat lead- 
ers, approved on 2 April 1951. It consisted of 
two green felt “sleeves” or bands that were worn 


Uniform Insignia 


The United Nations Command (UNC) identification ribbon is pinned on the 
field overcoat of a U.S. Army liaison officer at the Panmunjon armistice 
conference site, 11 November 1951. Note the attached Hood, Jacket and 
Overcoat, Field. 
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Uniform Insignia 


in the middle of both shoulder loops on the 
uniform. Shoulder loops were sometimes added 
to the HBT jackets to accommodate these 
*combat leadership tabs" for field service. 

On 1 August 1948, DA redesignated en- 
listed sleeve insignia of grade to distinguish be- 
tween combat and noncombat personnel having 
the same rank. Combat personnel (all soldiers 
assigned to combat units) wore a new smaller 
chevron, embroidered in rayon with a dark blue 
design on a gold background. Non-combat per- 


1. DA AG Authorization Ltr 15 July 1953; EUSAK 
Cmd Rpt August 1953, p. 60. 

2. SR 600-60-1, Change 3, 27 October 1953, pre- 
scribed U.S. Army distinguishing insignia on a 
standard basis. 

3. SR 600-60-1, Change 4, 27 August 1952; DOD 
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sonnel wore the reverse design of gold chevrons 
on a dark blue background. 

The traditional three-stripe "buck ser- 
geant" was eliminated and the grade of sergeant 
was now indicated by a chevron of three stripes 
and one rocker (the former staff sergeant insig- 
nia). In 1951, this insignia was superseded by 
the former, large chevrons in the color scheme 
of olive drab on dark blue. The smaller version, 
however, continued to be worn on field and 
work clothing throughout the conflict.* 


Recruiting Publicity Center, Life of the Soldier 
and the Airman, Vol. XXXV, No. 7, July 1953, p. 
17. 

4. Army Information Digest, July 1948, p. 70, and 
August 1948, p. 24; SR-600-60-1, 26 October 
1951. 
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APPENDIX A 


Field Clothing Size Allowances in Korea 


Army basis of issue per 1,000 soldiers authorized to receive item, as modified by the Eighth Army for 
combat conditions: 


Item X-Large — Large Medium Small X-Small 
Hood, Jacket, Field — 170 629 201 — 
Liner, Jacket, Field 30 140 400 350 80 
Parka, Field, Overwhite — 191 559 250 — 
Parka-Shell and Liner 18 232 525 225 — 
Shirt, Field, Wool 24 178 483 300 15 
Sweater, High Neck 6 68 444 482 — 
Trousers, Field, Overwhite — 88 587 325 — 
Drawers, Winter 29 76 373 522 — 
Undershirts, Winter 11 66 351 560 12 
Item LL LR LS XIR ML MR MS SL SR SS XSR 
Overcoat, Field 71 109 28 23 125 336 106 29 80 75 18 


Jacket Shell, Field, M1951 28 94 18 30 80 260 60 60 205 85 80 


Item LL LR ML MR MS SL SR SS X-* 
Liner, Trouser, Field 50 84 166 251 — 96 254 — 99 
Trouser-Shell, Field 50 84 166 181 70 96 170 84 99 


Trousers, Field, Wool 50 84 166 181 70 96 170 84 99 


Item 7%" 7v" 7%" 7" 624" 6" 
Cap, Field, Cotton 16 86 332 419 121 26 
Cap, Field, Pile 19 85 379 399 99 19 


*Covers sizes XLL, XLR, XSR, XSS 
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APPENDIX B 


Eighth Army Body Armor Distribution 
in Korea 


Body Armor basis of issue as modified by the Eighth Army for combat conditions in Korea (EUSAK 
QM Supply Div Recommendations): 


Per Divisional and Sub-unit Level Body Armor 
Infantry Division 11,482 

Infantry Regiment 3,146 

Quartermaster Reserve Float 600 

Engineer Combat Bn 400 

Antiaircraft Artillery Bn 250 

Tank Bn 225 

Reconnaissance Co 150 

Field Artillery Bn (105mm) 86 

Field Artillery Bn (155mm) 40 

Signal Co 36 

Div Artillery HHB 26 

Div Headquarters 25 

Military Police Co 25 

Ordnance Co 9 


Per Separate Organization or Unit 


Regimental Combat Team 3,357 
Corps-level command 752 
Infantry Bn, Heavy Mortar 504 
Engineer Combat Bn (separate) 400 
Tank Bn (separate) 225 
Chemical Smoke Generator Co 120 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet Co 60 
Artillery Bn (separate) 40 
KMAG Detachment to ROKA Div 17 


(continued) 
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Appendix B 


Eighth Army Body Armor Distribution in Korea (continued) 


Per United Nations Element 


British Commonwealth Division 
Turkey 

Philippines 

Belgium 

France 

Thailand 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Colombia 

Ethiopia 


Per Republic of Korea Element 
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Body Armor 
15,368 
4,587 
4,163 
1,349 
1,250 
1,100 
800 
659 
500 
485 
475 


As permitted. by excess stocks 


GLOSSARY 


AAA: Antiaircraft 

Abn: Airborne 

Armd: Armored 

Arty: Artillery 

BAR: Browning Automatic Rifle 

Bde: Brigade 

Bn: Battalion 

Cav: Cavalry 

CG: Commanding General 

COFS: Chief of Staff 

CONUS: Continental United States 

DA: Department of the Army 

Div: Division 

Engr: Engineer 

EUSAK: Eighth U.S. Army, Korea (wartime 
theater use only) 

FEC: Far East Command 

GCM: Gold colored metal 

GHQ: General Headquarters 

HBT: Herringbone twill 

Inf: Infantry 

KATUSA: Korean Augmentation to the U.S. 
Army 

KMAG: U.S. Military Advisory Group to the 
Republic of Korea 
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M: Model 

MASH: Mobile Army Surgical Hospital 
MLR: Main Line of Resistance 

MP: Military Police 

MQ: Model Quartermaster 

NCO: Noncommissioned Officer 

OD: Olive Drab 

OG: Olive Green 

POW: Prisoner of War 

PX: Army Exchange 

QMCTC: Quartermaster Corps Technical 
Committee 

R & R: Rest and Recuperation 

RCT: Regimental Combat Team 

Regt: Regiment 

ROK: Republic of Korea 

SUC: Stand-up Collar 

T: Test 

UNCMAC: UN Command Military Armistice 
Commission 

USARPAC: U.S. Army, Pacific 

USMA: United States Military Academy 
WAC: Women's Army Corps 

WAF: Women in Air Force 


INDEX 


Advisors (KMAG), 3, 92, 207, 222 
Airborne attire. See Parachutists 
Air Force, 2, 90, 125-27 
Arctic reserve equipment, 174-77 
Armadillo suit (body armor), 163, 164 
Armor, 4, 7, 26, 29, 90, 92. See also Body armor 
Artillery, 11, 27, 51-53, 55, 69, 78, 87, 88 
Ascots, 92, 190 
Athletic attire, 207 
Aviation, 64, 65, 67, 92, 185-88, 225, 226 
Axes 

intrenching, 146 

mountain ice, 175 


Bags 
ammunition carrying, 146 
equipment, parachutist, 206 
MI ammunition, 147 
M2AI ammunition, 146, 154, 155 
M1936 canvas, 173 
M6 rocket-carrying, 147 
sleeping. See Sleeping gear 
Bandoleer, ammunition, 153, 154, 156 
Bands and Color Guards, 189-93 
Belts 
BAR magazine, 59, 142, 154, 156 
cartridge, 87, 142, 144, 153-55 
general officer's (and buckle), 64, 73, 78, 148 
pistol or revolver, 28, 55, 65, 82, 99, 142, 144, 
149-51, 191, 195, 206 
and shoulder strap, MP, 106, 193 
web waist (with buckle), 72, 91, 100, 103, 143, 150 
Binding, mountain ski, 177 
Binoculars, 151, 158 
Blanket, wool, 12, 173, 206 
Body armor, 160-64, 237, 238 
Boots 
combat service, 15, 22, 46, 72, 133-35, 
137-41, 206 
heavy rubber, 208 
insulated rubber combat, 3, 14-17, 131, 132 
*Jap Log," 138, 139 
mountain ski, 133 
“tanker” (commercial), 93, 109, 138 
women's arctic felt, 137 
women's service, 123, 124, 136 
Brassards 
MP, 193-96 
recruiting service, 219 
Buttons, HBT clothing, 86, 89, 90 


Campon, mountain, 175 
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Can, meat, 173 
Canteens, 146, 171, 206 
Caps 
blocked, 34, 35, 36, 63, 74, 97, 101 
cotton field, 14, 15, 30, 31, 34-37, 55, 62, 63, 64, 
79, 100, 102-3, 143 
garrison, 36, 37, 62, 63, 97, 103, 107, 109, 111, 
112, 115 
HBT, 30, 31, 34, 38, 88 
pile field, 5, 15, 30-33, 35, 38, 39, 45, 56, 64, 77, 
81, 143, 155, 181, 227 
service, 2, 3, 62, 66, 67, 97, 102, 106, 108, 113, 
114, 223 
taupe wool, 117-19, 127 
Carrier, grenade, 147, 153, 202 
Cases 
compass, 146, 149, 207 
medical, 197, 201 
submachine gun magazine, 146 
Caterpillar Club, 187 
Chaplains, 62, 74, 96, 172, 196 
Chevrons, 32, 90, 211-24, 227, 232 
Climbers, ski, 177 
Coats 
cotton white hospital, 198, 199 
summer service, 106, 107 
winter service, 104-6, 114 
women's white summer, 127 
wool taupe, 116-19 
Collar insignia, 101, 111 
Combat commanders identification, 24, 28, 46, 56, 
65, 159, 230, 232 
Cord, infantry shoulder, 111, 230 
Cover, helmet, 14, 19-22, 24, 54, 183 
Creepers, ice, 128, 175 


Distinctive items of uniform, 111, 230. See also 
Scarf; Cord 

Distinguishing insignia, U.S. Army, 225, 230 

Dress, hospital, 197 

Dress, taupe cotton, 125 

Dummy, parachute drop, 206 


Engineers, 5, 6, 25, 105, 213 


Fire-fighters, 208, 210 
Fourragére, 32, 105, 107 
French military, 32, 46, 71 


Glove-shells (and inserts), 12, 14, 15, 29, 33, 56, 
81-84, 93, 112, 131, 206 
Glove types, 81-84, 106 
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Goggles, 23, 29, 177 


Hammer, mountain piton, 177 
Harness, two-trace type, 176-77 
Hat, taupe wool service, 119 
Helmets 
armored crewmen, 7, 29 
MI (and liner), 3, 14, 18-25, 27, 28, 30, 33, 52 
protective flying, 26 
Holsters, 22, 27, 31, 42, 47, 73, 75, 78, 82, 92, 99, 
108, 142, 143, 150, 154, 157, 158, 206, 212, 221 
Hoods 
field jacket and overcoat, 37, 38, 43, 46, 48, 
184, 231 
M1951 parka, 37, 50, 54, 58 


Identification tag, 200 

Insignia, sleeve. See Chevrons 

Intrenching tool, combination, 3, 146, 157, 
202-4, 206 


Jackets 

field, 3, 6, 9, 11, 12, 19, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33, 40-50, 
53, 55, 56, 62, 63-65, 68, 71, 73, 76, 82, 83, 
103, 154, 155, 159, 183, 216 

field first-pattern (M1941 Parsons), 40-42 

flying, 54, 64, 65, 67, 185-87 

HBT, 6, 9, 21, 23, 24, 30, 44, 75, 78, 79, 86-97, 
143, 150, 158, 196, 210, 212, 214, 218, 230. 
See also Sleeve pockets 

M1943 field, 40, 44-48, 55, 130, 204 

M1950 field (and liner), 48, 49 

M1951 field (and liner), 49 

MQI field, 44 

pile field, 4, 12, 13, 15, 20, 40, 42, 43, 52, 154, 
155, 182, 183, 204 

special napped field, 42, 44 

taupe wool, 116, 117 

utility, 90, 97, 98, 109 

winter combat, 53, 62, 187 

wool “Ike” (Eisenhower), 104, 107-14, 140, 223 


Kit, individual medical, 197 
Korea, military, 42, 51, 56, 207 


Lanyard, 105; MP, 193, 195 
Leggings, canvas, 140 
Liberty air drop equipment, 178, 179 
Liners 
frieze field jacket, 49 
women’s M1943 field jacket, 119, 136, 200 


Marine Corps, 2, 14, 15, 67 
Marine vest (body armor), 160, 162, 164 
Masks 

cheek protector, arctic, 39 

face, cold-weather, 39 

surgical, 198, 199 
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Medical personnel, 79, 80, 100, 196-201 
Military police, 43, 123, 193-96 
Mitten-shells, trigger-finger (and inserts), 12, 15, 33, 
81, 83, 183, 184 
Mittens 
arctic, 84 
asbestos, 84 
overwhite, 15, 83 
Muffler, wool, 33, 70, 71, 182 


Name tapes and tags, 46, 225, 226, 228-30 
Navy, 2, 113 

Necktie, 2, 102-7, 115 

Netting, helmet, 19-22 


Ordnance, 34, 94 
Overcoats 
field, 3, 11, 14, 15, 45, 52, 61-63, 68, 69, 97 
officer's (“trenchcoat”), 63, 66 
parka type (with liner), 14, 43, 51-54, 62, 136, 
137, 184, 209 
taupe wool (with liner), 119 
Overshoes, 128, 132 


Packboards, 170, 173, 174, 201, 203, 204 
Packs 
M1945 cargo field, 3, 164, 167, 168 
M1945 combat field, 3, 164-66, 168, 173, 203, 206 
Parachutists, 187, 200-206 
Parka-shells 
1948 (with liner), 11, 38, 50, 52, 54, 55, 57, 74 
1951 (with liner), 16, 22, 38, 50, 54, 58 
Parkas, 3, 11-16, 50-57, 74, 81 
cotton field, 50, 56, 57 
field, overwhite, 15, 59, 60, 62, 175 
pile field, 50, 57, 215 
ski, 14, 15, 50, 56, 154 
wet weather, 64, 68 
Piton, mountain, 177 
Pocketknife, TL29, 134 
Pockets 
carbine magazine, 142, 145 
double-web magazine, 91, 108, 142, 144 
MI rifle/carbine magazine, 28, 65, 69, 142, 
145, 206 
MP leather double magazine, 98, 193 
Pole, ski, 177 
Poncho, 3, 64, 70, 103, 206 
Pouch, M1942 first-aid packet, 69, 87, 146, 151, 
153, 206 


Raincoats, 3, 68, 69, 119, 126 
Ridgway (Matthew B.) combat harness, 12, 149 
Rigger pockets, parachutist, 154, 204, 205 


Scabbard, bayonet-knife, 18, 144, 151, 206 
Scarf, 19, 24, 25, 46, 47, 78, 89, 96, 103, 111, 
131, 230 


Shirts 
field wool, OG-108, 9, 15, 16, 29, 73-75, 192 
khaki, 99-107, 117, 150, 213, 228 
women's cotton khaki, 124 
women's HBT, 122 
wool (flannel) olive drab, 9, 15, 27, 30, 31, 72-75, 
91, 143, 181, 204, 212, 219 
Shirtwaist, 119, 127 
Shoepacs (“swampers”), 15, 16, 85, 129-32, 181 
Shoes, service, 105, 109, 210 
Shovel, intrenching, 146 
Signal corps, 31, 41, 45, 88, 91, 100, 134, 135, 150, 
209, 227, 230 
Skirt, wool taupe, 116, 127 
Skis and accessories, 174, 177 
Slacks, 116, 123, 124, 136 
Sleeping gear, 12, 14-16, 20, 103, 157, 164, 169, 
171-74 
Sleeve pockets, 95, 230 
Slings, web color, 190-92 
Smock, physicians, 198 
Snaplinks, 177 
Snowshoes, 177 
Socks, 9, 85, 103, 180, 206; used as gloves, 83 
Spring-up cap. See Cap, blocked 
Strap, chin, helmet (and release), 18, 19, 151 
Strap, general purpose carrying, 146, 197 
Suits 
HBT (one-piece), 34, 86, 90, 93, 94 
protective, 209 
summer flying, 186 
Sunglasses, 158, 175 
Suspenders 
M1936 belt, 20, 144, 149, 151, 154, 173 
M1945 cargo/combat field pack, 43, 151, 166-68 
trouser, 182 
Sweater, high-neck, 70, 71, 181, 218 


Tent, shelter half, 173, 206 
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Transportation, 31, 95 
Tree and pole climbing set, 209 
Trousers 
cotton field, 6, 75-79, 93, 130, 182, 204. See also 
Rigger pockets, parachutist 
cotton khaki, 99-101 
HBT, 9, 21, 23-25, 27, 30, 44, 76, 79, 87, 88, 
90-94, 97, 188, 210, 213 
overwhite field, 15, 59, 60, 62 
service, 105, 106 
wet weather, 64, 68 
wool, 6, 15, 73, 75, 108, 109, 143, 181 
wool field, OG-108, 15, 16, 74, 75, 77, 192 
Trouser shells 
arctic (and liner), 14, 77, 81 
field, olive drab (and liner), 9, 14-16, 75 
M1951 field (and liner), 16, 77, 80, 81 


Uniforms 
categories of issue, 7 
officer procurement of, 4 
semi-dress *pinks and greens," 104-6 
summer work and service, 2-3, 5, 7, 19, 21, 23-27, 
30-31, 34, 87-103, 106-7, 133-35, 239 
supply of, 1, 3-7, 9, 11-16, 233, 235 
winter field, 10, 12, 14-16, 19-20, 22, 25, 28, 
32-35, 37-38, 41-47, 50-57, 59, 64-65, 71, 
75-83, 129-31 
winter service and duty, 4-5, 63, 66, 68-69, 
72-74, 104-14, 140 
women’s (chart), 120-21 
U.S. Military Academy, 100, 101 
United Service Organizations (USO), 43, 70, 
123-24, 136-37 


Waist, women's wool, 122-23 
Weather and terrain, 1, 8, 10 
Whistle, thunderer, 91 

Whistle and chain, MP, 195-96 
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unlight and shadows highlight the contrasts between two shades of color. The 
wool serge trousers are Olive Drab shade 33; the field pile cap (center), 
the cotton poplin field caps, the B10 intermediate-weight flying jacket (lett), and 
| the field jackets are all Olive Drab shade 7. 
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